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ASCD 


Executive 
Secretary 


THE Board of Directors of the 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, NEA, is pleased to 
announce the appointment of Margaret 
Gill as the executive secretary of the As- 
sociation to succeed Rodney Tillman. 
Miss Gill will assume office July 1. 

Margaret joined the Washington staff 
in June 1957, as an associate secretary. 
She has participated effectively and cre- 
atively in every phase of ASCD activi- 
ties; however, during these past two 
years her primary assignment has been 
working with state and regional ASCD 
units. Reports from the field indicate 
that Margaret’s unusually pleasing per- 
sonality and enthusiasm have resulted 
in very friendly and effective working 
relations between the Washington office 
and the state and regional units. 

Since Margaret has been “on the road” 
almost as much as she has been home, 
she has used to full advantage the 
opportunity to become personally ac- 
quainted with a large proportion of 
the ASCD membership. Margaret was 
one of the authors of the original state- 
ment of our Cooperative Action Program 
for Curriculum Improvement (CAPCI), 
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and has worked most effectively in its 
national development and promotion. 

Prior to joining the ASCD staff, Mar- 
garet was a member of the faculty of 
Southern Methodist University. Born in 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, she started her 
teaching career in public schools of her 
home state. 

Margaret her B. A. from 
Henderson State Teachers College in 
Arkadelphia, her M. A. from Southern 
Methodist University, and her Ph. D. 
from the University of Texas. 

Rodney Tillman, who 
ASCD for the past five years—two as 
associate secretary, and then three as 


received 


has served 


executive secretary—becomes director of 
elementary education for the Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland, Public Schools 
in July. He has done an outstanding job 
for ASCD. The Association’s program 
and influence are stronger and finer be- 
cause of his professional vision and his 
selfless devotion to duty. We extend our 
deepest appreciation for his past serv- 
ices and our heartiest best wishes for 
the future as he assumes his new posi- 
tion—WiILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, presi- 
dent, ASCD. 
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JOHNNYE V. COX 


Educating Supervisors 


in Changing Concepts 


A systematic program now prepares the new supervisor to make 


use of changing concepts in supervision. 


S 


TODAY'S concepts of educational 
supervision are characterized by such 
phrases as clarifying values, changing 
attitudes, balancing the curriculum, 
creative teaching, action research, shar- 
ing leadership, providing security, foster- 
ing good relationships, and changing per- 
ceptions. 

These topics or phrases indicate new 
roles and new tasks for the supervisor. 
They point to a need for greater under- 
standings of and deeper insights into the 
principles of supervision. They call for 
particular competencies and _ skills in 
working with individuals and groups. 


Educating for Supervision 

It is the purpose of this article to in- 
dicate some suggestions for educating 
supervisors in the light of these changing 
concepts, these new roles, these needed 
understandings and competencies. The 
“case” of Sara Jackson is presented. It is 
hoped that Sara’s experiences may pro- 
vide some useful clues for colleges, uni- 
versities and agencies interested in devel- 
oping new programs or in strengthening 


JOHNNYE V. COX is director, Georgia 
Program for the Education of Super- 
Georgia, 


visors, The University of 


Athens. 
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existing programs for educating super- 


visors. 


Sara Is Invited To Apply 
for Study in Supervision 


During the fall of 1957 Sara received a 
letter from the Division of Supervision at 
City-State University. The letter stated 
that Sara had been recommended as a 
prospective supervisor and invited her to 
submit an application for study in super- 
vision to a Committee on the Recruit- 
ment and Selection of Supervisors. En- 
closed with the letter were application 
forms and bulletins which described the 
work of the supervisor and the program 
for educating supervisors. 

Sara was flattered, 
frightened! She had 
Who recommended me? Can I do the 
job? Would I be happy to give up class- 
room teaching? Won't I miss the chil- 
dren? Will teachers ' ¢ me as a super- 
visor? Where would i werk? Sara talked 
with her friends, her principal and her 
supervisor about the letter and the ques- 
tions it raised. She learned that her 
principal, Mark Jenkins, had received an 
inquiry from the committee and had 
recommended her. 


frustrated and 
many questions: 


Mark showed Sara the following let- 
ter he had received from the committee: 
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It is necessary that the person you recom- 
mend have at least a five-year professional 
teachers’ The 
have had at least three years of teaching ex- 
perience and must have demonstrated his 
ability to do effective teaching. 

He must like people. He must have evi- 
denced his ability as a leader of children and 
adults. He must have proven that he can get 
along well with children, fellow teachers, 


certificate. candidate must 


and people of the community. 

He must have evidenced interest in grow- 
ing professionally. Has he been active in the 
in-service program of the school and the 
school system? Does he seek opportunities 
to attend district, state, regional and na- 
tional conferences? 

He must have a rather high degree of 
emotional stability. He must be able to get 
along with persons whose opinions, beliefs 
and values are different from his own. 

He must be young in spirit and in physical 
stamina. Chronological age is not too im- 
portant but “about thirty” seems to be a 
desirable age. 

Sara was even more frightened after 
reading these qualifications. But with 
the encouragement of Mark Jenkins, her 
principal, and Ruth Wilson, her super- 
visor, she sent in her application for 
study in supervision. 


Sara Is Accepted for Study 
in Supervision 

Soon after Sara’s application was re- 
ceived she was visited by a member of 
the Recruitment and Selection Commit- 
tee. This visit with Sara had a three-fold 
purpose: (a) To answer any questions 
Sara might have about the work of the 
supervisor. (b) To describe the study- 
work-study program at City-State that 
would help her to prepare for this work. 
(c) To help the committee to secure ad- 
ditional information concerning the rec- 
ommendation it should make to Sara. 

Mark’s recommendation, a letter from 
Ruth, the recommendation of the com- 
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mittee member who visited Sara, and the 
information on her application helped 
the committee to decide that Sara was a 
good “risk” for supervision, and, equally 
as important, that supervision was a good 
“risk” for Sara. Her application was ac- 
cepted and she was invited to begin her 
study in supervision in June at City-State 
University. 


Ruth Helps Sara Get Ready 
for Supervision 


Ruth helped Sara to begin preparation 
for supervision. She encouraged Sara to 
accept leadership responsibilities — in 
school and community committees, to 
serve as resource person to teachers in 
other schools in the system, and to par- 
ticipate in meetings with other super- 
visors. 

Sara also helped Ruth with such activi- 
ties as preparing for committee meetings 
and planning conferences, gathering and 
preparing materials for the monthly 
newsletter, and arranging exhibits of ma- 
terials for curriculum committees. It was 
almost as if Sara were Ruth’s assistant. 

Sara had many opportunities to ob- 
serve that the qualifications of super- 
visors as spelled out in the letter to Mark, 
were essential to success in supervision. 
These experiences had helped her to 
identify some of the competencies she 
would need to develop and some under- 
standings of people she would need to 
acquire. These experiences gave her self- 
confidence too. In the spring she ac- 
cepted a supervisory position in Johnson 
City for the following year. Sara had 
learned that she could complete the first 
phase of the study-work-study program 
in one full summer at City-State Univer- 
sity and be ready for the second phase 
when she went to Johnson City in Sep- 
tember. 
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Sara Begins Her Study, 
Summer 1958 


Sara spent the entire summer at City- 
State. For the first part of the summer she 
was enrolled in a workshop for school 
leaders. Included in the group were per- 
sons preparing themselves to work as 
supervisors, counselors, principals, cur- 
riculum directors, supervising teachers, 
and visiting teachers. These people had 
several characteristics in common: (a) 
“ach person was preparing himself for 
a new leadership position in the school. 
(b) The responsibilities of each leader- 
ship position were closely related to those 
of each of the other positions. (c) Each 
person's position would involve him as a 
member of a leadership team with per- 
sons in each of these positions in the local 
school system. 

Sara’s “home base” in the workshop 
was with 15 other prospective super- 
visors and their advisor. She usually 
spent about two hours each day with this 
group. In these sessions the supervisors 
worked on those concerns which were 
particularly related to learning and doing 
the job of supervision. They studied basic 
principles of supervision, basic teaching 
and learning processes, and basic prin- 
ciples of human development and_be- 
havior. They discussed applications of 
these principles and concerned them- 
selves with learning ways of fostering 
good relationships, of reducing tension 
and threat, and of providing good learn- 
ing opportunities for teachers. 

The supervisors worked at these tasks 
in the “home base” group by: 

Reading and discussing the professional 
literature on principles and practices of su- 
pervision, teaching, and human behavior 

Evaluating the procedures used by su- 
pervisors as observed in slides, filmstrips and 
novies 

Visiting supervisors, administrators, class- 
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room teachers, and other school personnel to 
meet with the group and present points of 
view about supervision 

Visiting supervisors in on-the-job  situa- 
tions and observing them at work 

Reading and hearing reports of action re- 
search done by supervisors and other school 
leaders 

Identifying and clarifying the psychologi- 
cal and sociological principles underlying 
basic principles of supervision 

Identifying problems facing the schools 
and determining the supervisor's role in 
dealing with the problems. 

These experiences helped Sara and the 
other supervisors to see their role in the 
process of improving the total learning 
environment for children, youth and 
adults. They recognized that in order to 
carry out this role effectively they must 
develop skills of group leadership, they 
must become effective resource persons, 
they must develop research skills, and 
they must become “specialists” in identi- 
fying and dealing with the personal 
and professional problems of individual 
teachers. 

For another block of time each day 
Sara had opportunities to work with 
other school leaders in securing informa- 
tion about problems of common interest. 
Interest groups were organized to study 
such problems as initiating a school-wide 
counseling program, developing an indi- 
vidualized reading program, and stimu- 
lating professional study. 

These interest groups not only pro- 
vided information about the selected 
problem but provided opportunities for 
persons from all groups to determine 
their own roles in working with the prob- 
lem in the local school system. For ex- 
ample, an interest group dealing with 
initiating a system-wide testing program 
studied the and limitations of 
tests, the selection and administration of 
tests, and the interpretation and use of 


values 
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test data. They then “spelled out” the 
responsibilities of each school leader in 
this across-the-board task. 

Sara also worked with a third group— 
a team made up of one person from each 
leadership group. These five or six people 
attempted to envision how such a team 
might work together at home. Each per- 
son identified one or more problems from 
the school situation in which he would 
be working. Others in the group helped 
him to see how this problem might be 
viewed by the other leaders and what 
their reactions to working at the problem 
might be. Each person in the workshop 
had a chance to help a supervisor, a 
counselor, a principal, a curriculum di- 
rector, a supervising teacher, and a visit- 
ing teacher “see a problem as he saw it.” 

Sara did not spend all of the workshop 
day in the groups described above. She 
had many opportunities for conferences 
with her advisor, other supervisors, other 
members of the workshop staff, and 
other faculty members of City-State. She 
had time for library reading, for prepar- 
ing reports, and for studying materials 
about the schools where she would be 
working next year. 

The other prospective supervisors par- 
ticipated in a seminar in supervision 
during the second period of the summer 
session. Emphasis in the seminar was on 
application of the principles of super- 
vision, teaching, and human development 
to the particular situation in which each 
person would be working. 

Sara spent a week in the Johnson City 
School System to secure firsthand know]- 
edge of the programs, plans and _ prob- 
lems She 
school, met the principals and many of 
the teachers. She attended several com- 


of the schools. visited each 


munity activities and met many parents 
and children. She visited some of the 
community agencies and met with some 
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of the civic groups. These contacts, and 
the information which they provided, 
helped Sara to plan for her work in terms 
of “real” situations. 

The supervisors visited the State De- 
partment of Education. They became 
familiar with the services provided by 
the department, met the consultants who 
were available to work with them, and 
learned ways the supervisors could assist 
the department with state-wide activities 
and services. 

Throughout the summer Sara was de- 
veloping and clarifying her beliefs about 
the purposes and procedures of super- 
vision. Before leaving City-State she pre- 
pared a plan of action for herself which 
described the ways she hoped to work in 
Johnson City. The advisors and other su- 
pervisors helped her to examine her be- 
liefs and to test the proposals for work- 
ing toward them. 

Sara left City-State in mid-August with 
enthusiasm and_ self-confidence. She 
knew that she would face many frustrat- 
ing situations, but she also knew that 
many people were readily available to 
help her. Her advisor from City-State 
would visit her frequently. Her “big- 
sister’ in the adjoining school system 
would give help, encouragement, and 
moral support as needed. The super- 
intendent and principals had given her a 
warm welcome when she went for visits 
to Johnson City and good relationships 
were already established with them. The 
personnel from the State Department of 
Education had promised their services. 
How could she fail to be successful when 
sO many persons were supporting her? 


Sara Participates 
in an Internship 

The second phase of Sara’s preparation 
for supervision is being done as she par 
ticipates in a year of internship. She is 
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employed as a full-time supervisor in 
Johnson City and is enrolled at City-State 
University for the internship. 

During the internship Sara’s advisor 
visits her at least once each month. On 
these visits the advisor helps Sara with 
her personal concerns, helps her to eval- 
uate her supervisory activities, and 
guides her in planning new learning ex- 
periences for herself. The advisor also 
serves as resource person in conferences 
with Sara and other school leaders in 
Johnson City. 

Sara keeps a diary of her supervisory 
activities and sends a copy of it to her 
advisor each week. This keeps the ad- 
visor in close touch with the happenings 
in Johnson City. The advisor writes fre- 
quently to Sara—after each visit, when 
something in the diary needs a reply, or 
when it seems that Sara needs encourage- 
ment or help. Telephone calls are made 





on occasion by supervisor or advisor. 

In the fall quarter all of the super- 
visors participating in the internship met 
for a three-day conference. This confer- 
ence provided for sharing of supervisory 
experiences and materials and for study- 
ing problems of common concern to the 
supervisors. Leaders for the conference 
were the supervisors themselves. The 
advisors, other college staff persons, and 
consultants from the State Department of 
Education served as resource persons 
during this meeting. 

As this story is written Sara is looking 
forward to a second conference. A third 


one will be held in late spring. This 
third conference will deal largely with 
determining the progress and status of 
supervisors in terms of their understand- 
ings, skills, and competencies in the 
major supervisory functions described 
earlier in this story. These “findings” will 
help Sara and her advisor to determine 
the content of the third phase of her 
study in supervision—her study at City- 
State next summer. 

During next school year Sara’s on-the- 
job study will be concentrated on an 
action research project. She and the 
school people in Johnson City will prob- 
ably agree upon a problem of common 
concern before this school year is over. 
Sara will then develop plans for the re- 
search study while she is at City-State 
next summer and be ready to give leader- 
ship and direction to the study during 
next year. 

In the summer of 1960, assuming that 
all has gone well, Sara will receive a sixth 
year diploma, designating her as a “Spe- 
cialist in Supervision.” 

Of course the “case” of Sara Jackson 
is a hypothetical one. However, it in- 
corporates the research and the most 
promising practices to be found in the 
education of supervisors. The principles 
and program design were selected from 
the research of Scott, Swearingen, Fran- 
seth, Cox, the Southern States Work 
Conference, and from existing programs 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia and 
Florida. 
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GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


A Psychologist Looks at 
Some Aspects of Helping 


The supervisor must resolve for himself the reasons why he is 


helping another person as well as why other people are turning 


to him for aid. 


SINCE supervision in its essence 
consists of people working together, 
psychologists have always been deeply 
interested in it. There have been a 
number of different ways they have 
chosen to investigate the problem; how- 
ever, these have usually involved atten- 
tion either to the structural aspects of 
supervision or its dynamics. 

The structural aspects have been in- 
vestigated by such social scientists as 
Linton and Homans and are usually sub- 
sumed under the general concept of role 
theory. The focus of such investigation is 
upon the way hierarchies develop in any 
social group and the reasons behind the 
division of labor and responsibility which 
may occur. The dynamic dimensions ot 
supervision or of group interaction are 
best represented in the work of Kurt 
Lewin; here, for such investigators, the 
structure is less important than the inter- 
actions which take place between the 
various individuals who in aggregate 
make up the social group. Obviously 
these two kinds of investigations over- 
lap and their preoccupations are any- 
thing but mutually exclusive. The dis- 
tinction is made to point out a matter 
of emphasis and degree rather than a 
matter of fact. 
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Looking at Supervision 


The growing contribution from the 
field of psychoanalysis has caused a good 
deal of attention and questioning of the 
whole process involved when one person 
sets out to help another. Since in educa- 
tion, supervision is usually formulated in 
terms of a superior attempting to help a 
this knowledge becomes 
more and matter germane to 
supervision. At the present time we do 
not know very much that is explicit 
about the helping process. We do know 
that individuals may be helped when 
they become emotionally disturbed by 
the process of psychotherapy. We do 
know that child training practices affect 
the kind of values and attitudes children 
internalize. We do know, to put the 
matter in another way, that the process 


subordinate, 
more a 


does occur but we are not yet clear on 
what causes differences in the intensity 
of the process. 

The psychologist, therefore, has a 
number of different ways in which he 
may look at the supervisory process, 
particularly when he is trying to offer 
some suggestions on the helping re- 
lationship. He may decide to look at 
the structure of the situation to deter- 
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mine lines of communication, availability 
of the supervisor, or the degree to which 
a particular staff may seek help. In con- 
trast, the psychologist may look at the 
interactions between people and investi- 
gate such matters as group atmosphere, 
following the general theoretical orien- 
tation of Lewin. Finally, he may look at 
what is involved in the helping situa- 
tion from a psychoanalytic point of view 
in order to determine what effect the 
superordinate-subordinate interaction is 
having upon the personality structure of 
the individuals involved. 
This article will concern 
some aspects of each of these approaches. 
There are some specificities about edu- 
cational supervision which suggest that 
many supervisors know how to perform 
their role well in the school but very 
few can rationalize or objectify why they 
have adopted a particular practice. To 
put the matter another way, few of them 
are clear about what is involved for the 
other person when supervision is being 
carried out. These observations by a 
person outside the supervisory field may 
offering some warnings 


itself with 


be useful in 
about some of the deeper dimensions of 
the supervisory process, particularly 
when this is related to the supervisor 
helping one of his teachers or another 
subordinate. 

The first matter that the psychologist 
observes is that supervision has two 
quite different dimensions. The first of 
these is fairly well understood. Some- 
one in a superordinate position—the 
supervisor—has certain roles and _re- 
sponsibilities which are different from 
his subordinate’s; this him the 
right both to expect and to do things 
in relation to others. Many people feel 
that this is the end of the matter; that 
supervision essentially consists of a table 
of organization with its avenues of inter- 


gives 
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action. The psychologist is much more 
concerned with a second meaning or 
dimension of supervision, simple to state 
but extremely difficult to evaluate in any 
particular situation. This is that the 
supervisory role and have 
psychological impact over and beyond 
whatever may be the objective dimen- 
sions specified by definition. A teacher 
and a supervisor may conclude, for 
example, that help is needed in some 
particular aspect of the professional role; 
the psychologist would question whether 
this comes about because the structure of 
the school defines a supervisor and a 
teacher in different though interacting 
roles or whether this agreement comes 
about simply because the supervisor is 
there. This potent force, first. systematic- 
ally discussed by Fritz Rothlesberger, 
suggests that whenever a person is in 
a situation—for whatever reason—he 
affects it. To carry our example further, 
the supervisor and the teacher may agree 
that a visit to the classroom will acquaint 
the supervisor better with the teacher's 
work; the psychologist must warn, how- 
ever, that the supervisor may never ob- 
serve the teacher's behavior but instead 
will observe a behavior which might 
be labeled the teacher being observed. 

The supervisor should also be aware 
that some of the best intentioned efforts 
to help another person may be deeply 
threatening to that person. While it is 
very difficult to predict exactly what is 
going to be threatening to any individual 
person, One general observation may help 
to illuminate this problem. Personality 


process 
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theory tells us that people internalize to 
a very great degree their own interpre- 
tation of the instructional process; their 
involvement in teaching suggests that 
this is a value of the highest importance 
and priority. Thus when the adminis- 
trator or supervisor decides to “help” 
his teachers in an area in which internal- 
ization may have taken place he may be 
dealing with a most explosive situation. 
Conversely, many supervisors do not 
recognize that teachers do accept the 
supervisors responsibility for general 
school policy, curriculum planning, and 
management as their proper domain. 
Many supervisors could put much more 
emphasis upon these areas without 
threatening teachers since these typically 
have not internalized by the 
teacher, and therefore help and structure 
can be tendered to the teacher without 
threat. 


been 


Patterns of Motivation 


One of the most intricate questions 
which every supervisor must face when 
trying to help his teachers derives from 
this concept that people have internal- 
ized their values and attitudes. Human 
beings bring with them into their pro- 
fessional work whatever kind of person- 
ality integration it has been their fortune 
—or misfortune—to accomplish. In deal- 
ing with each other, personalities create 
mutual patterns of motivation. The su- 
pervisor must learn to recognize, when 
requests for help come from teachers, 
the precise 
teacher may ask for help because a pro- 
fessional problem has arisen which is 
beyond her experience and to which 
the supervisor may help to contribute a 
proper and healthy resolution. Quite in 
contrast to this, the request for help 


genesis. For example, a 


may stem from a_ teacher's personal 
inadequacy and unresolved dependency 
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problems which, if met by the super- 
visor, may possibly reinforce the per- 
son’s lack of maturity. 

Unfortunately, many supervisors do 
not distinguish between requests for 
help which relate to their proper super- 
visory role and concern the professional 
maturity of their staff, as opposed to 
those requests for attention and help 
which come from infantile needs, which 
if gratified may intensify a person’s im- 
maturity. Unfortunately the most per- 
nicious aspect of this is that many super- 
visors because of their own personality 
structures are gratified by requests for 
help without taking the trouble to under- 
stand why these requests are made. This 
can often cause an otherwise competent 
supervisor to distrust and minimize the 
efforts of the independently oriented 
teacher who works well without observa- 
tion and with a minimum of help from 
the supervisor. The supervisory helping 
relationship is thus a two-way situation 
made up of subtle rewards and complex 
motives on the part of both people. The 
supervisor has the responsibility of re- 
solving for himself, with a minimum of 
distortion, the reasons why he is helping 
another person as well as why other 
people are turning to him for aid. 

The general principles which may be 
drawn from these observations follow. 
First, a supervisor should recognize that 
in addition to the structure of his role 
there is a psychological corollary of great 
impact which affects the situation, what 
he sees in it, and the people working 
with him. Second, the supervisor should 
know that help can be not only a happy 
thing for the subordinate but in some 
ways a highly threatening experience, 
and he should go to great pains to under- 
stand the internalization 
among his staff. Third, he should recog- 


reality of 
(Continued on page 516) 
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Self Improvement 


of Supervisors 


CHESTER O. MATHEWS 


Six promising areas of self improvement for the supervisor are 


here discussed. 


A SUPERVISOR fairly recently 
appointed to her position wrote a state- 
ment concerning her situation. Among 
other comments was this: 

My greatest problem arose at first from 
my philosophy. I didn't feel free to work. 
Nothing in my training had prepared 

me for this (1). 
In 1955 some of the supervisors in 
Ohio prepared a 
questionnaire for teachers in order to 


county schools in 


get their suggestions of ways in which 
the supervisors might be of greater help. 
A few of the teachers’ suggestions are as 
follows: 

The supervisor should say what she really 
wants. For instance, the statement, “I would 
like to hear your first group read” is not the 
same thing as, “Let me hear you teach read- 
ing to the first group.” 

I would like more straight talk from the 
supervisor rather than complimentary re- 
marks to me and fault-finding remarks to 
my principal. 

Remember that the supervisor is human 
too when her remarks seem short and 
snappy. Maybe she has aches somewhere, 
too! 


When _ the that 


teachers have good ideas, supervision is wel- 


supervisor remembers 


comed by teachers. 
Supervision is a two-way street. The 
supervisor not only may give informa- 
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tion, guidance, feelings of security and 
deep satisfactions to those with whom he 
comes in contact, but he may receive 
these same kinds of gifts if the process is 
operating adequately. Inadequacy in 
giving and receiving help at times stems 
from inadequacies in the person. Since 
skill in this operation is the heart of 
instructional leadership, it is highly im- 
portant that improvements be constantly 
sought which will keep it on the highest 
possible level. 

A chief source of improvement in 
giving and receiving help lies in self 
improvement. Six areas in which self 
improvement of the supervisor may be 
very rewarding are discussed in_ this 
article. These areas are: 

Understanding the concept one has of 
himself 

Sharpening perceptions in human rela- 
tionships 

Clarifying perceptions of one’s job and 
the situation in which one operates 

Attaining professional breadth and depth 

Allowing habits to contribute to per- 
sonality 

Setting reasonable levels of aspiration. 


Away from It All 
A solitary individual was seated on the 
beach with vast stretches of sand to the 
left, to the right, and behind. In front 
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of him was the vast expanse of water as 
far as eye could see. This lonely figure 
was “away from it all.” 

At times, and fairly frequently, all of 
us need such experiences. We need to 
get away from the hustle and bustle of 
office, work and even friends to ask our- 
selves, “Who am I?” “What kind of a 
person am I?” “How do I honestly 
evaluate myself in the roles in which I 
find myself, as a supervisor, for exam- 
ple?” “Do I find it easy to change my 
behavior in the light of new ideas?” “Do 
most people seem to have the same idea 
about me as a person as I have?” “Do I 
consciously try to be the same person 
to others that I am to myself?” 

Jersild’s (2) studies and those of many 
other psychologists have demonstrated 
that the understanding and acceptance 
of one’s self is crucial in trying to help 
others to understand and accept them- 
selves. Since the giving of this kind of 
help should be an important function of 
supervision, the questions in the previous 
paragraph are highly pertinent. 

How should a person proceed in an 
attempt to understand and change the 
concept one has of himself? It will be 
necessary for him to look within himself 
to discover anxieties, prejudices, 
values, concerns, even his ultimate con- 
cern, which Tillich (3) terms faith. The 
reactions of others toward a person may 
his unconscious con- 
cerns because it is the behavior of 
others toward a person which, in the long 


his 


provide cues to 


run, determines his self concept. 
Beware, however, of substituting 
other activities for self-searching. One 


does not want constantly to be intro- 
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spective, but from time to time this is 
the essential procedure for self under- 
standing and improvement. One may 
discover help in books, workshops, 
group dynamics laboratories, friends, or 
even psychiatrists. However, none of 
these will be effective without consider- 
able personal analysis. 

Sometimes changes in one’s self con- 
cept may come about as a result of 
a “rude awakening” through some 
human relationship highly tinged emo- 
tionally. Probably more frequently and 
less disturbingly they may take place 
gradually through an honest attempt 
to understand perceptions of one’s self 
and others who operate in one’s field of 
interpersonal relationships. 


Binocular Vision 

The improvement of skill in sensing 
the perceptions of others is another 
area closely related to the understand- 
ing of one’s self which may contribute 
much to the efficiency of the supervisor. 
Binocular vision permits depth percep- 
tion. This, in a psychological sense, is 
what is needed in sharpening percep- 
tions in human relationships. 

The importance of this ability or 
skill in maintaining good interpersonal 
relationships is probably self evident. 
Persons behave in any situation because 
of the way they perceive the situation in 
relation to their needs and values. For 
example, teachers will react to the same 
information and suggestions in differ- 
ent ways because they perceive differ- 
ently. Since one acts upon his own per- 
ceptions and since individuals’ percep- 
tions frequently differ, a supervisor may 
find in some situations potential conflict 
until perceptions can be understood and, 
if need be, altered (4). 

Of course perceptions may be_ in- 


one’s wishes, 


accurate, 


distorted by 
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attitudes, values, and state of knowledge 
or ignorance. Supervisors as well as 
teachers and their colleagues are subject 
to these same influences. For these rea- 
sons it may be desirable for a supervisor 
to be skillful in stimulating changes in 
perceptions as well as skillful in sensing 
them. How can these skills be improved? 

Skill in sensing or ascertaining the 
perceptions of others is most likely to be 
improved first by understanding one’s 
self. This has already been discussed at 
some length. Secondly, one must under- 
stand the relation of needs to behavior. 
How do people behave who need recog- 
nition, need achievement, need security, 
and so on? Professional reading, human 
relations workshops, and courses in psy- 
chology designed for this purpose are 
good secondary sources. The primary 
source is the careful study of people. 

Once this skill is acquired it may be of 
frequent use, for it has been shown by 
Gage that: 

You do not have to be closely acquainted 
with the perceivee, you do not have to in- 
teract with the perceivee over a long time 
in many situations for your accuracy of 
social perception to be meaningful for effec- 
tive interpersonal relationships (5). 

Skill in changing the perceptions of 
others requires a different approach. 
This may be a teaching-learning situa- 
tion in its best sense, akin to therapy in 
dealing with an individual. Rogers (6) 
has recently explained one set of con- 
ditions under which such changes might 
be brought about. These are the accepted 
conditions of therapy but, within limits, 
can be adapted to education by well 
adjusted, integrated, understanding su- 
pervisors to bring about changes in 
have sensed this as 
One 
would probably be necessary for secur- 
ing a common set of perceptions of a 


individuals who 


their problem. condition which 
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problem, task or situation would be to 
provide enough participation for all 
parties concerned to influence the per- 
ceptions and behavior of each other. 
Unless this is done the perceptions of 
some will be forced upon other persons 
and this will pose a threat to such per- 
sons self organization. 


Beyond the Horizon 


Just as the supervisor at times should 
“get away from it all” to look at himself, 
he should occasionally look from afar 
at his job-work-professional situation, 
his little sphere of influence, in order to 
see it in perspective and reevaluate its 
organization priorities. 
Just as our recent satellite Vanguard II 
can give wider perspective to the study 


functions, and 


of weather conditions, so can a some- 
what detached view give perspective to 
the work situation. 

When we are moved to improve the 
situation which such a perspective re- 
veals, we might look at the points of 
irritation. Moving backward from these 
points, perhaps causal factors can be 
found. In any case, a process of diag- 
nosis is called for. Assuming that one 
has a mature self concept and skill in 
social perception, are there factors in 
organization, lines of 
multiplicity of irrelevant activities, or 
conflicting education 
which interfere with effectiveness? Self 
improvement in one’s supervisory role 
may be brought about by attacking these 
problems, usually in cooperation with 


responsibility, 


philosophies — of 


other persons concerned. 

Many useful aids are available in 
giving perspective to the situational fac- 
tors. The ASCD Platform of Beliefs (7), 
the Ohio ASCD survey and statement of 
beliefs (1), the Ohio administrators’ 
case studies of supervisors (8), the 
Southern States Work Conference Re- 
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port (9), the report of and guide lines 
of the curriculum co- 
ordinators in New Jersey (10), and 
Franseth’s pamphlet on supervision in 
rural schools (11) are merely examples 


for the work 


of such resources. 

An interesting suggestive study is 
being carried on by Pace and Stern (12) 
at Syracuse University. They have de- 
vised and are using experimentally an 
instrument designed to appraise the 
pressure characteristics of a college en- 
vironment. They seem to be finding that 
colleges differ considerably in press pro- 
files and that these pressure emphases 
are related to the academic atmosphere 
of the college environment. The point 
here is that the many details of a work- 
ing environment influence the quality 
and production of the workers. It ap- 
pears that it would be valuable for su- 
pervisors to look at these situational 
factors, including 
avenue of self improvement. 


pressures, aS one 


Two-Way Stretch 
Those engaged in education 
both breadth and depth in their per- 
sonal experiences. The world of knowl- 
edge on which professional preparation 
is based is changing rapidly. Self im- 
provement, under these conditions, is a 


need 


constant challenge. 

New fields of 
standing lie open to those who would 
enter. The whole area of perception has 
come out of the psychological labora- 
tory and is influencing tremendously 
the study of human relationships. Con- 
cepts from biology, clinical psychology, 
and psychiatry, such as permissiveness, 
level of aspiration, empathy, needs, self- 
actualizing tendency, group dynamics, 
and a host of others have implications 
for instruction that need to be under- 
stood and applied. 


professional under- 
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Many supervisors and _ instructional 
leaders need to stretch themselves to 
become more familiar with research and 
appraisal procedures. Action research is 
especially important because it centers 
around local problems and is coopera- 
tive in nature. It is not only a useful 
tool by which answers to some classroom 
and instructional problems may be ob- 
tained; it is also a procedure out of 
which important values will come to 
those involved in the process. One of 
these values ought to be a “research 
mindedness” which would cause one to 
be cautious about generalizing without 
adequate facts and to be sensitive to 
research findings in educational litera- 
ture. 

Research can be an experience in 
depth. Mooney suggests what it may 
mean to one’s own personal develop- 
ment. 

Research has an inner and outer drama. 
... [It] is a personal venture which, quite 
aside from its social benefits, is worth doing 
for its contribution to one’s own self-realiza- 
tion. It can be taken as a way of meeting life 
with the maximum of stops open to get out 
of experience its most poignant significance, 
its most full-throated song. I would wish for 
beginners the personal joys I know can come 
to them... . 

If an educational researcher has found a 
way by which he can use his involvement 
with curriculum problems to confront him- 
self with problems central to the emergence 
of his own life-with-meaning, he has found 
a dynamic for his system and a way by 
which he can work with soundness and 
profit to himself and others (13). 


Any Bad Habits? 


Desirable self improvement can some- 
times take place at routine levels. For 
example, such routines as those involved 
in opening and handling mail, filing and 
finding materials, making appointments, 
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and meeting book salesmen can consume 
time and energy out of all proportion to 
their importance in a supervisor's pro- 
gram. An occasional study of these 
routines may make it possible to find 
more time for creative activities which 
yield larger dividends. This same prin- 
ciple applies to personal routines and 
their possible interference with time for 
creative experiences. 


Aspiration versus Aspirin 


Goals give direction to a program and 
to one’s activities. One needs to think 
not only about direction but about 
attainable levels. A supervisor's level of 
aspiration (14) in respect to his work 
embodies his goals and values. Here is 
another area where self improvement 
may be a possibility. 

A supervisor's goals may be vague to 
teachers or administrators, or they may 
point toward ends which these persons 
think will be less profitable to attain 
than other alternatives. Since the super- 
visors values are tied up with his goals 
it may require considerable flexibility of 
one’s self to make desirable shifts. 

If his level of aspiration is much be- 
yond the expectation of the group with 
which he works his persistence to attain 
the goals may place pressures on him and 
on members of the group. These pres- 
sures may become a threat to their per- 
sonalities and to interpersonal relation- 
ships. He may feel at times he needs 
more aspirins and less aspiration. His 
real need, of course, is to learn how to 
appraise himself and his colleagues in 
ways to set more realistic goals and 
levels of attainment. 

In this article I have pointed up sev- 
eral avenues for the self improvement of 
the supervisor: understanding one’s self 
concept, improving one’s perceptions, 
attaining breadth and depth of experi- 
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ence, improving habits, and _ setting 
realistic levels of aspiration. The super- 
visors self concept and accuracy of per- 
ceptions largely govern the supervisor's 
success. Integrity of personality is the 
keystone to these characteristics—‘“to 
thine own self be true.” 
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Who Does What 


JOHN A. PERMENTER 


in Instructional Supervision? 


An in-service education and leadership plan helps a large county 


school system provide for professional stimulation and curric- 


ulum improvement. 


SEVERAL authors, in writing on 
the subject of instructional supervision 
definition, 
more 


have tended to narrow its 
whereas others have formulated 
complicated and all-inclusive definitions. 
For example, Kimball Wiles conceives 
supervision to be essentially “a service 
activity that exists to help teachers do a 
better job,” while John A. Bartky con- 
fines supervision to the task of improving 
instruction through in-service education.” 

It would be unfortunate to provide a 
too-narrow definition of a service as all- 
encompassing as instructional supervision 
as it is practiced in our public schools. 
We believe, however, that in-service edu- 
cation is and should be a major and high 
priority function of supervision, and that 
an in-service education program, intelli- 
gently planned and wisely executed, is 
one of the best and most powerful ways 
to improve instruction, which is after all 
the end purpose of supervision at all 
levels. Accordingly, this article will at- 
tempt to develop at least one or two 
facets of this major emphasis in super- 
vision. It will report recent practice in 

‘Kimball Wiles. Supervision for Better 
Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 


p. 3. 

*John A. Bartky. Supervision as Human Re- 
lations. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1953. p. 5. 
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the Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Public Schools, a large school system in 
the suburbs of Washington, D. C. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
face-to-face work and relationship of the 
individual supervisor with the individual 
teacher or principal is perhaps the most 
pertinent of all supervisory responsibili- 
ties. Of equal importance is the role of 
the supervisor in action as a direct liaison 
person between the superintendent's of- 
fice and the local school. However, in 
keeping with the scope and modest limits 
of this article, these basic points will be 
considered only incidentally and as they 
relate to communication and coordina- 
tion. Furthermore, no attempt will be 
made herein to describe the over-all work 
of supervision or to formulate any kind 
of job description for supervisors. 


Leadership Plan 


Effective communication and _ coor- 
dination, essential to all organization, are 
crucial to the successful administration 
of a democratic instructional supervisory 
program in public education. The larger 
and more complex a school system, the 
more difficult communication and coor- 
dination become. At the same time both 
size and rapid growth in a school system 
compound the need for providing and 
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keeping open communication channels 
related to all phases of instructional im- 
provement and supervision, and for in- 
creasing understanding of over-all goals 
and policies. The necessity for articula- 
tion and coordination of educational ef- 
fort and purpose seems to increase more 
rapidly than the growing school system 
itself. Thus, if progress is to be made at 
all, the fight for effective two-way com- 
munication and coordination of effort 
within a school system can never be 
simply won and forgotten. It demands 
eternal vigilance and unceasing effort by 
the total leadership of the organization. 

It follows logically that effective co- 
ordination and communication are essen- 
tial to maintaining and improving in- 
structional and supervisory leadership. 
In the Montgomery County school sys- 
tem, there are more than 70,000 pupils * 
in all categories, and total coordination 
of instructional effort and purpose is 
given primary attention. All departments 
and divisions of the Board of Education, 
and all sections and subsections that con- 
tribute to instructional analysis or im- 
provement through direct work with 
pupils, teachers, principals or parents, 
are considered as vital elements in the 
instructional and supervisory improve- 
ment process. To a certain extent, all 
professional instructional personnel in- 
volved in the process are supervisors in a 
very real sense. 

In the Montgomery County public 
school system, this list of instructional 
supervisory personnel includes certain 
assistant superintendents and directors of 
departments and divisions, administra- 
tive supervisors, principals, assistant 
principals, guidance counselors, instruc- 

‘This system includes, in addition to Grades 
1-12, publicly-supported kindergartens in more 
than 80 elementary school centers, a recognized 
p tblic junior college, and an extensive adult 
education program. 
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tional supervisors, assistant supervisors, 
helping teachers, reading specialists, 
traveling teachers, critical textbook read- 
ers, pupil personnel workers, homebound 
coordinators, school psychologists, librar- 
ians, special education teachers, adminis- 
trative and supervisory interns, and stu- 
dent teachers. Within these categories 
are general elementary supervisors, gen- 
eral secondary supervisors, secondary 
subject supervisors, K-12 special super- 
visors, a supervisor of handwriting, and 
various helping and traveling teachers 
who supplement directly the work of 
supervisors and regular teachers. 

Less direct, but important, is the sup- 
plementary and supporting supervisory 
work of university and state department 
personnel and a variety of other con- 
sultants and outside specialists who con- 
tribute in many ways to the improve- 
ment of instruction and the upgrading of 
the total instructional staff. Naturally, all 
this supervisory staff and organization 
and all our efforts are directed toward 
supporting, helping and improving the 
work and effectiveness of the regular 
classroom teacher, who constitutes the 
primary support of any school instruc- 
tional organization or pattern. 

The Montgomery County in-service 
education and leadership plan includes a 
wide variety of professional stimulation 
and curriculum improvement activities 
and programs. Included are the support 
and promotion of action research, ad- 
ministrative internships, preservice pro- 
fessional programs for liberal arts (non- 
certified) college graduate teacher can- 
didates, non-credit in-service courses 
(directed by supervisors and other local 


JOHN A. PERMENTER is assistant su- 
perintendent for instruction, Montgom- 
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school leaders ), curriculum improvement 
conferences, outside consultant service, 
state and national conference participa- 
tion, course of study production, cur- 
riculum committees, in-service leader- 
ship courses (cooperatively planned and 
staffed by our own and local university 
leaders ), in-service workshops, interclass 
and interschool teacher visitation, lay- 
professional study and cooperation, new 
leaders’ orientation, beginning teacher 
orientation, teachers’ professional leader- 
ship training and screening program, 
sabbatical leave, student teaching, sum- 
mer workshops, and supervisory intern- 
ships. 

The in-service educational leadership 
program, as described, was conceived 
and planned as a cooperative venture 
involving all supervisors and allied in- 
structional leaders. It is under the co- 
ordination of a full-time supervisor of 
in-service and leadership education. This 
program, which got under way a year 
ago, is growing fast and this year will 
involve approximately 1000 of our teach- 
ers, principals, and other local instruc- 
tional and supervisory leaders. Eighty to 
ninety percent of the supervisory and 
administrative promotions in the system 
will involve personnel who have qualified 
for and completed the 
leadership program. 

Two other points should be mentioned. 
First, a few examples illustrating ways 
in which communication and coordina- 
tion are encouraged and practiced as the 


successfully 


various departments, divisions and sec- 
tions of the school system attempt to im- 
prove instructional and supervisory lead- 
ership will be factually presented. Sec- 
ond, some questions will be raised for all 
supervisors of instruction to ask them- 
selves as part of a self-evaluation pro- 
gram aimed at the improvement of com- 
and morale. 


munication, coordination 
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These questions seek answers to the 
query of “Who does what?” in instruc 
tional supervision within a school and : 
large school system. 


In-Service Program 

Although the director of instruction is 
charged with the over-all supervision 
and coordination of the entire curriculum 
and instructional program, the directors 
of elementary and secondary education 
are directly responsible for the ever-in- 
creasing duties entailed in administer- 
ing, supervising and upgrading instruc- 
tion, and in meeting all the essential 
needs of the learner in grades K-12. They, 
together with the director of educational 
services, make recommendations to the 
director of instruction and the superin- 
tendent, and translate Board of Educa- 
tion policy applicable to elementary and 
secondary schools and program into 
action. 

All those who supervise instruction 
and work for its improvement in a given 
school system must have some common 
understanding of both educational phi- 
losophy and policy. This is not to say that 
all the individuals concerned should 
think alike or always agree. However, 
each member of the instructional staf 
must believe generally in both the estab- 
lished goals and the team approach. Each 
should be familiar with the others’ plans 
and procedures, and, on occasion, each 
should play a contributing or integral 
part in the plans of the others. Having 
explored and accepted this point of view, 
the difficult and eternal problem of keep- 
ing each other informed, and the total 
program coordinated and in_ balance, 
come into somewhat clearer focus. 

Here are a few examples of the ways 
in which we work in Montgomery 
County in our efforts to keep each other 
and the public informed and to achieve 
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cross-fertilization of ideas and coopera- 
tive effort: 

1. A one- to two-hour report, with analy- 
sis and open discussion, is made once each 
month in open session to the School Board 
and press on some phase of the instructional 
program. Such a presentation usually in- 
volves supervisors, principals, teachers, and 
staff members from other departments or in- 
dividual schools. Such topics as counseling 
and guidance, the elementary science-social 
studies curriculum study, psychological serv- 
ices, the summer science program, the K-12 
Language Arts program, and the remedial 
reading program have been so considered 
in recent months. 

2. Certain instructional or curriculum re- 
ports to the Board of Education that are of 
special or general interest are occasionally 
made at night in a school auditorium to 
which a large number of parents, other lay- 
men, and interested non-public school and 
neighboring educators are invited. Some of 
these more timely evening reports of interest 
are repeated during half or whole-day ses- 
sions to which principals, supervisors, and 
additional laymen are invited. A_prelimi- 
nary evaluation and progress report of an 
important research project in special educa- 
tion, the joint work and planning of the 
Montgomery County public schools, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was presented recently in this man- 
ner to several hundred interested educators, 
laymen, and social scientists. 

3. General supervisors of — instruction 
regularly utilize local special supervisors of 
reading, testing, special education, psycho- 
logical services, audio-visual instruction, and 
pupil personnel services in their general 
area principal and teacher meetings. These 
specialists provide in-service group instruc- 
tion and help in the solution of problems 
under study by the teacher group. The 
talents and resources of the specialists are 
brought to bear on the instructional prob- 
lems faced in teaching the average child as 
well as the atypical. This teacher education 
in-service phase of the specialists’ work is of 
great importance to their particular pro- 
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grams and in helping all teachers and prin- 
cipals to better solve their own school prob- 
lems. 

1. The superintendent's Representative 
School Council meets with the superintend- 
ent of schools once every six weeks. On this 
council there is one elected representative 
from each school faculty and this represen- 
tative is usually a classroom teacher. Be- 
cause there are more than 100 schools in 
our system, and because a relatively small 
group is desirable, the council meets in two 
sections on consecutive afternoons, one-half 
of its members at each meeting. This also 
cuts down on the travel time for council 
members and facilitates informality. The 
superintendent informs the council and 
council members question him and make 
suggestions and comments that express the 
thinking and feelings of the respective 
faculties that each represents. 

5. A Mental Health Faculty Meeting is 
held in many schools yearly under the three- 
way sponsorship of the departments of Psy- 
chological Services and Pupil Personnel, and 
the school concerned. During the year any 
school may request the study of one child 
for this purpose. The principal and staff 
wishing such a study invite its pupil person- 
nel worker to one of their general faculty 
meetings. The pupil personnel worker ex- 
plains the nature of the study and the types 
of problems discussed. The faculty proposes 
various children, and together they select a 
child who clearly needs psychiatric and 
psychological consideration, who has _ the 
concern of many of his teachers, and whose 
needs, which are particularly difficult to 
meet, represent those of many children in 
the school. The child selected is then re- 
ferred to Psychological Services where he is 
seen and studied. After the report is made 
to the school, the parent-school conference 
is held as in the case of any such referral. 
The Mental Health Faculty Meeting is then 
scheduled on one of the school’s regular 
faculty meeting dates, and notices are sent 
out to the participants with summaries of the 
psychologist’s findings and suggested ques- 
tions for discussion. Anyone who has a pro- 
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fessional interest in the child’s problems is 
urged to attend. All aspects of the child’s 
needs are carefully considered, and each 
person is encouraged to contribute informa- 
tion and recommendations to the discussion. 
The school’s faculty and supervisor, school 
psychologists, and the director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services and members of his staff 
assigned to the school’s area are always 
present. A psychiatrist is also invited. In ad- 
dition, the school nurse, other members of 
the Montgomery County Health Depart- 
ment, the director of the County’s Reading 
Clinic and one of his staff, and representa- 
tives of any interested social agencies par- 
ticipate in an effort to understand, assist 
and plan for the child. 

6. For some time work and study have 
been in progress on the problem of cross- 
fertilization among the so-called “special” 
secondary fields traditional 
demic areas. Believing that all areas of 
learning and all teachers can contribute ma- 
terially to instruction, and recognizing the 
traditional isolation of the secondary subject 


and the aca- 


teacher, a program to consider “teaching 
techniques in the Special Subject Fields,” 
was tried out this year for the first time. 
Under the plan, all secondary supervisors 
(general and special) observed regular 
classes in the special subject fields in the 
forenoon, followed by lunch at the school 
and a discussion conference period at the 
central office in the afternoon. The super- 
visors were divided into three teams and 
each team observed two out of six special 
subject areas being taught. These areas 
were: art, home arts, industrial arts, busi- 
ness education, music, and physical educa- 
tion. There were both general and special 
supervisors on each team. Each team went 
into the classroom, observed and conferred 
informally with both teacher and pupils. At 
the general discussion period in the after- 
noon all three teams met together and a 
short report and evaluation was made on 
the activities of each class visited. A mod- 
erator guided the discussion. 

Among many other examples of how 
we attempt to evaluate and improve in- 
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struction through effective communica- 
tion and cooperative planning and effort 
in Montgomery County, these may be 
worthy of mention: released days for in- 
structional improvement for all principals 
and teachers during the school year; cur- 
riculum study days and half-days for 
principals and supervisors during the 
school year; a regular curriculum and 
instructional improvement program in- 
teachers and action-research 
types of studies in school centers; exten- 
sive and varied in-service improvement 
programs involving 11 and 12 months’ 
professional employment for large num- 
bers of instructional and supervisory per- 


volving 


sonnel. 

The above list of in-service activities 
might be considerably extended. Instead, 
this discussion will be concluded with 
reference to a “self-test for supervisors,” 
which is now in the hands of some 40 
Montgomery County instructional super- 
visors, and which is an outgrowth of this 
writing assignment. These “questions for 
supervisors to ask themselves” will be 
answered in due time and returned to 
the superintendent for analysis and ac- 
tion. The questionnaire follows: 


Some Questions For Supervisors To Ask 
Themselves 
In Relation to the Query of 
“Who Does What?” 
In Instructional Supervision Within a School 
or School System 


1. What general and specific instructional 
help does my job require that I be able to 
bring—to principals? to teachers? to other 
supervisors and central office staff concerned 
with the total instructional program? to 
parents and lay citizens? 

2. In what ways, if any, do the persistent 
demands of my job differ in regard to the in- 
dividual instructional leadership role or roles 
that I am best equipped to play and to 
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HAROLD T. PERRY, CHARLES J. GILBERT, 


and JANE FRANSETH 


An Approach to Evaluation 


of Supervisory Practices 


Described here is an attempt 


practices within a state. 


HELPING schools to improve in- 
struction is generally recognized as an 
important function of school supervision. 
In many school systems throughout the 
country, instructional leaders and other 
curriculum workers are participating in 
projects aimed toward increased under- 
standing of their own function in the 
instructional program and toward the 
improvement of their skills in this re- 
spect. Cooperative as well as individual 
study of research findings and of the 
judgments of authorities in the field 
have contributed to the improvement of 
teaching and pupil learning in many 
schools. A number of evaluation studies ' 
testify to this positive effect. 

For obvious 
evaluation of supervisory practices and 
especially of the effects of supervision 
on teaching practices and pupil achieve- 


reasons, however, an 


ment is no easy task. The process be- 
comes increasingly complex for the in- 
vestigator who hopes to find clear rela- 
tionships between certain kinds of prac- 
tices and the results achieved. Which 
what results, for 


practices produce 


‘Office of Education. Supervision in Rural 
Schools, Bulletin 1955, No. 11. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955, Chap. III. 
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to evaluate certain supervisory 


example, is a problem of common con- 


cern, ‘sit sound answers to questions 
like ti wre especially difficult to come 
by. chaps no. definitive answers, 


generally applicable, can be found. 
However, the purpose of this article is 
to describe an approach toward evalu- 
practices which 
seems to have promise. It was developed 


ation of supervisory 
by a group of supervisors in a research 
the 
School Supervisors’ Association in coop- 
eration with the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and Louisiana State University. 
As a next step in a continuous program 
of study and evaluation of supervisory 


project sponsored by Louisiana 


practices, a focus on practice in close 
relationship to outcomes anticipated or 
achieved seems to have merit. 


Need for Sound Answers 


For several years, Louisiana 
visors have participated in a number of 
projects aimed toward bettering their 


own work in the improvement of in- 


super- 


struction. Studies in supervision have 
been conducted. Useful information to 
help evaluate and to improve practice 
has been secured. But adequate evalua- 
tion of practice in relation to outcomes 
is difficult to achieve. However, the po- 
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tential worth of such knowledge, if it 
could be found, the supervisors believed, 
would contribute much to an increased 
understanding and improvement of their 
work, 

In addition to a desire to increase their 
own effectiveness in helping schools 
achieve their objectives, there was a 
growing need, the supervisors observed, 
for sound answers to questions of com- 
mon concern to many other educators 
and also to lay citizens. Examples of 
such questions were: What are Louisiana 
supervisors doing to improve  instruc- 
tion? To what extent are they success- 
ful in accomplishing this purpose? 

Substantiated questions 
like the 


search for fruitful ways of evaluating 


answers to 
these were needed. And _ so 
supervisory practices continued. Even- 
tually, a new approach evolved. Its main 
feature was the development of a sys- 
tematic plan for: (a) recording descrip- 
tive and time log data on supervision at 
work; (b) data to 
identify common practices; and (c) for 


examining these 
evaluating the supervisory practices re- 
ported in the data. 

The account which follows will tell 
how this study was conducted. 


The Study 
fach_ participating supervisor 
pared a time log of his activities on a 


pre- 
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certain day each month during the year 
and wrote a detailed description of at 
least one incident of which he was a part 
on this day. These time logs and descrip- 
tive materials were analyzed for the 
purpose of identifying the most common 
supervisory practices reported in the 
data. The practices which were found 
to be most common were evaluated by 
checking them with the judgments of 
recognized writers in the field and with 
evidence in available research studies. 

This is an example of a time log sub- 
mitted by one of the supervisors: 

8:00 Arrived at office; collected materials 
to be delivered to school. 

8:45 Arrived at school; checked-in with 
the principal. (The principal was busy help- 


ing lunchroom worker with October re- 
port. ) 

8:55 Visited a classroom of Ist and 2nd 
grade pupils and observed the lessons 


taught. First graders were engaged in a 
reading group. Second graders busy doing 
various things—drawing pictures, reading 
library books. 

9:15 Principal arrived in the classroom. 
Principal and supervisor observed that one 
group of children worked independently 
while teacher worked with another group. 

9:40 Talked with teacher and principal 
about the work observed, commenting espe- 
cially on the teacher's ability to foster in- 
terest in reading. 

9:45 Visited 2nd and 3rd grade class- 
rooms and observed an arithmetic lesson. 
Assisted the teacher with a spelling lesson. 

10:20 Recess—informal visiting. 

10:30 Visited 5th and 6th grade class- 
rooms and observed a geography lesson. 

11:20 On invitation, talked with 5th and 
6th grade children and the teacher about a 
visit to Norway the previous summer. 

11:30 Visited 7th and 8th grade class- 
rooms and observed part of an arithmetic 
lesson. 

11:45 Visited the gymnasium and_ ob- 
served a physical education class. 

12:15 Lunch. 
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The following paragraphs quoted 
from Supervisor A’s record illustrate the 


method of anecdotal or descriptive re- 


porting of supervisory activity: the 
supervisor and the principal discuss 


plans for a workshop. 

The principal, serving as chairman of the 
over-all committee charged with planning 
the August workshop, requested the help 
of the supervisor on a job to be done. An 
appointment with the supervisor had been 
made by telephone. 

The job was to name committees, state 
their functions, and to list personnel for 
each. Alli of these had been discussed in 
the large planning committee meeting and 
the problem now was mainly one of prepar- 
ing a list of directions for all members. 

The function of each committee was dis- 
cussed fully and a brief statement was writ- 
ten for each; likewise the personnel of each 
committee including the chairman was 
listed. The sheet was then left with the 
supervisor to be mimeographed and to be 
sent to committee members. 

An example is given to illustrate the 
method of handling and _ interpreting 
data. One of the recurring patterns (or 
common practices) found in the data 
follows: “Many activities of the super- 
visors involve the principal and the 
supervisor working together.” A sum- 
mary of the evidence recorded in the 
time log and anecdotal data supporting 
this statement follows: 


Out of some 100 time log and anecdotal 
recordings written by supervisors, it was 
found that work with the principal was men- 
tioned at least once in each of 71 recordings. 
The supervisors’ most common type of ac- 
tivity with the principal was the individual 
conference. The individual conferences be- 
tween supervisors and the principal dealt 
with approximately 35 different topics. The 
subject of the individual conference men- 
tioned most often was the supervisor's visits 
to the classrooms, before and after visita- 
tion. 
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Other topics dealt with often in the indi- 
vidual conference with principals were ma- 
terials of instruction, curriculum and teach- 
ing problems, testing and interpretation of 
scores, needs of individual pupils, annual 
reports, and in-service education activities. 

Another common type of activity which 
involved the supervisor and principal work- 
ing together was the group conference. Ex- 
amples were: curriculum workshops for 
teachers, principals’ meetings, and faculty 
study groups. 

Visiting classrooms together was another 
fairly common practice of supervisors and 
principals. 


Evaluating Supervisory Practice 

As indicated earlier, the kind of ac- 
tivity revealed by the data as common 
practice (recurring pattern) was evalu- 
ated by testing it in light of the findings 
of research and the judgment of au- 
thorities in the field. “Is this a good 
supervisory practice?” This inquiry was 
dealt with by seeking answers to at least 
two more questions: “What does re- 
search say?” “What do the authorities 
say?” 

Take, for example, the common prac- 
tice reported earlier: “Many activities 
of the supervisor involve the principal 
and the supervisor working together.” 
A summary of the evaluation follows: 

According to research findings and author- 
ities in the field, activities that involve the 
principal and the supervisor working to- 
gether represent desirable practice. 

There appears to be little doubt about the 
desirability of cooperation between the su- 
pervisor and the principal. However an- 
other important factor to take into account 
is the relative role of each. 

A recent trend in the thinking of 
writers and researchers in the field indi- 
cates that the school building principal 
should assume the key educational role 
in his school. He should be the leader of 
a team responsible for the total educa- 
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tion of each child in his building. In 
such case a supervisor on the central 
office staff is a consultant or resource 
person but without authority to make 
decisions about what should be done in 
a school. In some situations, the super- 
visor is the recognized authority. The 
anecdotal and time log data in the 
Louisiana study do not clearly show what 
the common practice is in this regard. 
Examples of both are found throughout 
the data. In some of the records it is 
not possible to tell which of the two 
individuals has more authority than the 
other, especially in matters relative to 
the teaching 


practices. 


school curriculum and 

Each of the common supervisory prac- 
tices identified was evaluated in ways 
similar to the ones reported above. 
Several such practices are listed below. 


Common Practices Identified 


Space here does not permit an evalu- 
ative report on each practice identified. 
However, examples of summary state- 
ments on some of the most common prac- 
tices identified are these: 

Although there was considerable varia- 
tion in what was done by supervisors while 
in the room, visiting classrooms was iden- 
tified as common practice. 

Evidence indicated that questions and 
suggestions from teachers and _ principals 
were taken into account in determining what 
the supervisory services would be. Evidence 
also indicated, however, that ideas and ac- 
tivities were often initiated by the super- 
visors. 

Serving as consultants to individuals and 
groups relative to topics of mutual concern 
was identified as common practice. 

There was evidence to indicate that the 
supervisors in this study generally, though 
not always, opportunities for 
people to share in planning and in making 
decisions about matters that affect them. 


provided 
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Many activities of the supervisor involved 
his working with the principal. 


Limitations of the Study 


In this study getting data about th« 
effects of supervision on pupil learning 
or teaching practices was not possible 
Until more information in this respeci 
can be secured the outcomes noted ar 
based on two assumptions: (a) To the 
extent that the practices revealed by 
the data illustrate good principles oi 
supervision, the chances are that the 
learning provided — for 
pupils are improved that pupil 
achievement is increased. Other research 


opportunities 
and 


studies report support for this general- 
ization. (b) It is further assumed that 
cooperative, voluntary, highly motivated 
light of 
tested principles of supervision, facili- 


self-examination, in certain 


tates progress toward improved practice. 


Concluding Statement 


Projects aimed toward further evalua- 
tion of supervisory or in-service educa- 
tion practices are under way in several 
of the school systems represented in the 
study just described. In some schools, 
the same approach to evaluation is used, 
that is—a systematic attempt to examine 
practice in relation to outcome. 

In some situations, curriculum leaders 
are proposing plans which include exam- 
ination of practices in light of available 
research but in addition the plans pro- 
pose study of changes in teachers and 
pupils. 

No final 
about the usefulness of this approach 
toward evaluation of supervisory prac- 
tices. As indicated in this report, how- 
ever, there is reason to believe that the 
approach used in this study facilitates 
progress toward improved learning ex- 


conclusion can be drawn 


periences for pupils. 
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MADELINE TRIPP 


Does Supervision Pay? 


In work with teachers, administrators, parents and community 


agencies, the supervisor’s services render a rich return for the 


investment involved. 


AMONG educators the answer to 
the question posed in the title is an em- 
phatic yes. They need no persuasion that 
educational leadership, as exemplified in 
the supervisor, pays rich dividends. 
Nevertheless, since the question con- 
tinues to be asked by serious-minded and 
well-meaning citizens, it is well on oc- 
casion to organize one’s information and 
appraise one’s feelings in terms of 
acknowledged purposes and demonstra- 
ble results. 

In answering this question, some have 
countered with other questions: Have 
you ever taught in a school in which 
there was no supervisor? Did you sense 
a lack of coordination and a_ hopeless 
feeling of working independently? Were 
there times when a word of encourage- 
ment, a bit of advice, or the opportunity 
to share one’s ideas would have saved a 
situation? Did you ever need someone 
who could help you isolate purposes, gain 
perspective, evaluate results, and give 
you a genuinely objective look at your- 
self? 

Others, primarily administrators, will- 
ingly admit that supervision often pro- 
vides spark which gives quality to in- 
struction within their units. How else, 
they add, would teachers develop their 
greatest potentialities while on the job, 
since superintendents and principals so 
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often are absorbed in the details of build- 
ings, budgets, athletics, buses, personnel 
relations, and outside interests in the 
community? 

Budget-minded board members and 
legislators often are amazed when they 
come to understand the purposes under- 
lying supervision and when they hear 
teachers analyze its positive features. 
They frequently ask why someone has 
not explained these facts to them before. 
Similarly, taxpayers throughout the com- 
munity, many of them well-acquainted 
with the advantages of industrial super- 
vision and training programs, are fre- 
quently eager to do their part in provid- 
ing better education by boosting every 
possibility for supervision in the schools. 
Over and over for such individuals the 
reasoning goes this way: “Supervision 
is definitely worthwhile. We simply 


couldn't go wrong!” 


In the Classroom 

In reality, there are relatively few in- 
dividuals who doubt the economic or 
professional wisdom of adequate super- 
vision in the schools. There are many, 
however, who hesitate to initiate pro- 
grams of supervision until they are 
thoroughly aware of how this specialized 
service pays for itself in education of 
improved quality. As this concept is ac- 
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cepted, there remains little opportunity 
for disagreeing on the economic advan- 
tages of the conduct of well-planned 
supervision. 

Supervision in the hands of energetic, 
well-prepared individuals who are con- 
tinuing to grow does pay for itself in 
many ways. Teachers privileged to work 
with supervisors almost invariably attest 
to the feeling of security which comes 
about as a result of increased organiza- 
tion and unity. The teachers come to 
recognize the basic purposes of super- 
vision and realize that they are respected 
not only as individuals but as important 
members of the total group. Then it is 
that their fullest powers for teaching and 
professional growth are released. The cli- 
mate most conducive to learning in the 
classroom—a warm, friendly relationship 
between teacher and pupils—is the same 





climate most conducive to unrestricted 
growth among teachers. There must be 
feelings of general acceptance, respect 
and willingness to grow among super- 
visors and teachers if supervision is to 
pay its richest dividends. A threat-free 
atmosphere makes the difference be- 
tween supervision whose dividends are 
high and supervision whose returns are 
nonexistent. 

Supervision pays for itself primarily in 
the improvement of instruction which 
actually goes on in the classroom. Teach- 
ers who sense their acceptance as leaders 
within the school are at once more stable, 
healthier, happier and more determined 
to do a good job than otherwise. The 
most important aspect of such a situa- 
tion is the fact that this stability, this 
happiness, and this determination are so 

MADELINE TRIPP is associate, Divi- 
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quickly contagious among pupils in the 
classroom. Fortunately, these feelings 
overflow the classroom and somehow 
become reflected in better parent-teacher 
communication. 

Instruction takes on added quality 
when supervisors and teachers together 
study the ways in which learning best 
takes place; when individual differences 
are analyzed in terms of the possibilities 
of each pupil; when marking and promo- 
tion policies are carefully reviewed in 
terms of improvements; when instruc- 
tional materials and equipment are co- 
operatively selected; and when teaching 
techniques and methods of evaluation are 
frequently analyzed. This type of co- 
operative planning between supervisor 
and teachers, characterized by mutual 
respect and a willingness to share, fre- 
quently results in cooperative planning 
and sharing within the classroom itself. 
When teacher purposes and pupil pur- 
as a result of 





poses begin to coincide 
teacher-pupil planning and sharing—in- 
struction attains levels of excellence 
which suggest the undeniable benefits of 
educational leadership as exemplified in 
the supervisor. 

The leadership function of the super- 
visor is implicit in much that has been 
written. It may be advisable to analyze 
this function more in order to appreciate 
its full significance. The supervisor, more 
than anyone else on the educational staff, 
is likely to be aware of implications of 
educational research, trends in teaching, 
promising practices, and up-to-date ma- 
terials. Such information, when shared 
effectively, makes a real difference in 
classroom instruction. Acquiring such in- 
formation and perfecting skills in sharing 
it is definitely a characteristic of educa- 
tional leadership which is readily re- 
warding to teachers and, in turn, to 
pupils. 
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The leadership function of the super- 
visor is evidence in 
the area of curriculum 
Throughout the nation, at local and state 
levels, efforts to improve the total school 
program are often spearheaded by super- 


increasingly in 
improvement. 


visors. These persons have broad knowl- 
edge of subject matter, understanding of 
children and youth, skill in teaching, and 
ability to work with others and are quali- 
fied in a special manner to see the whole 
picture clearly and somewhat objectively. 
Renewed emphasis on quality education 
demands educational leaders, such as 
supervisors, whose vision is based on 
sound knowledge, keen appreciation for 
cooperative planning, and a sensitivity to 
the needs of students, teachers and others 
in the community. Supervisors who are 
able to serve as curriculum advisers pay 
for themselves in countless ways, some 
of which are immediately evident, others 
which, through faith, are observable over 
the years as students become effective 
adult leaders in solving their own prob- 
lems and those of the larger community. 


In the Community 

As a liaison person the supervisor has 
numerous opportunities to work under- 
standingly with superintendents, prin- 
cipals, special supervisors, and other 
community personnel. In this capacity 
the supervisor may at times help inter- 
pret policies to a particular individual or 
group. In view of the supervisor's excel- 
lent background of preparation and ex- 
perience, and in view of the responsibili- 
ties inherent in his position, who else is 
more competent to understand the total 
educational situation in a community and 
its relation to total community progress? 
Working closely with principals and 
teachers, the supervisor can be of tre- 
mendous help to each group as _ inter- 
and _ instructional 


preter, coordinator, 
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leader. Less closely, but in many effective 
ways, the supervisor can also serve as a 
liaison person with the superintendent, 
members of the board of education, par- 
ent-teacher organizations, civic groups, 
and professional groups within the area. 
As an educational officer the 
supervisor has all these opportunities for 


liaison 


realistic service. 

Inf communities throughout the nation 
supervision pays for itself in another very 
specific way—the way of public rela- 
tions. Much of good public relations is 
effective interpretation. Through civic 
and professional organizations the educa- 
tional supervisor has opportunities to 
share his knowledge, opinions and ideas 
for improving the school program; and 
at the same time, and quite frequently 
of more importance, he has opportuni- 
ties to listen to the ideas of others. By 
working closely with other agencies of 
communication, such as the press, radio 
and television, the supervisor again has 
unlimited possibilities for improving 
understandings and appreciations which 
ultimately eventuate in an improved edu- 
cational program. As the supervisor 
works cooperatively with school patrons, 
he again can render services as informa- 
tion officer, public relations officer, cur- 
riculum adviser, and general consultant. 

Appreciation for supervision, which 
has increased over the years, is now at its 
height. Teachers who understand the 
purposes and possibilities of supervision 
are eager to avail themselves of this serv- 
ice; superintendents and principals, real- 
izing the advantages of supervision as a 
means of improving instruction, are in- 
creasingly depending on supervisors as 
their directors of instruction; and the 
general public is gradually becoming 
acquainted with the positive values 
which can result through adequate su- 
pervision. 
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What kind of person can best give the 
assistance which teachers need most? 
For each of us the catalog of characteris- 
tics would vary; yet, with few exceptions, 
the list would include such fundamentals 
as these: 

Successful teaching experience 

Friendliness, pleasantness and ability to 
get along with others 

Sensitivity to the dignity and worth of 
every parent, teacher and pupil 

An awareness of the manner in which 
learning best takes place—among_ teachers 
as well as pupils 

A proper perspective of self in relation 
to others; an easy sense of humor 

An awareness of research, materials and 
techniques in the area of instruction which 
seem worth while 

An awareness of the inter-relationships 
among subject areas and of possibilities for 
bringing about desirable correlations 

An awareness of the world of science, 
politics, economics, government and creative 
expression 

A willingness to plan and evaluate co- 
operatively 

A desire to grow in personal worth and 


social responsibility. 


Does any individual possess such an 
array of desirable attributes? We believe 
that many supervisors throughout the 
country are endowed with just such 
knowledge, experience and _ personal 
qualifications. We must not, however, 
become complacent, because to do so 
would constitute the risk between con- 
stant growth among teachers and con- 
tinuing frustration. For this reason, 
qualifications for supervisors should for- 
ever include those which are the envy 
of every professional teacher. Super- 
visors, as has been emphasized through- 
out the years, must be superior in many 
respects if teachers are ever to attain 
their maximum maturity in personal and 
professional relations and if ever they are 
to teach with the kind of zeal and 
security which cause a desire to learn to 
become readily contagious. 

Does supervision pay for itself? There 
seems to be only one answer to this ques- 
tion as teachers, administrators and 
parents in ever larger numbers attest to 
the improvements which daily occur 
when supervisors are given opportunity 
to exercise their leadership abilities. 


Dilemma of a Status Leader 


He Cant — but — HeMust 


Be aggressive 

Sell ideas 

Dominate 

Control 

Force program 

Question what is being done 
Threaten 


Accept mediocre program 


Be alert and eager 

Have many creative ideas 

Keep things moving 

Supply help as needed 

Insure improvement 

Get people to evaluate present program 
Challenge 

Support people who need help. 


—KIMBALL WILEs, professor of education and 
assistant dean, College of Education, University of Florida 
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Problems of 


MARTHA J. COTTRELL 


Giving and Receiving Help 


Teachers and supervisors study how instructional aid can be 


given and received in mutually beneficial ways. 


MUCH of the information in this 
paper was contributed by teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors on the job in 
their respective schools and school sys- 
tems. The examples of giving and re- 
ceiving help which changed perception 
without threat are actual occurrences. 
These examples exemplify principles of 
good supervision as they are being 
practiced in everyday situations by prin- 
cipals and supervisors. Acknowledgment 
and appreciation are given to the many 
people who contributed in any way to 
the completion of this article. 

A questionnaire was sent to selected 
teachers, principals and supervisors in 
various sections of the country in an 
effort to determine some answers to 
two questions: (a) Who is best qualified 
to give what help? (b) What are the 
problems involved in giving and _ re- 
ceiving help as seen by teachers and/or 
principals and supervisors? Of the 125 
questionnaires sent, 90 were returned. 
Listed on the questionnaires were 10 
helps which teachers and/or super- 
visors believe teachers want from super- 
vision. For the purpose of clarification, 
sub-headings were included for each 
of the 10 helps. These have been omitted 
here to conserve space. 
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Each person responding to the ques- 
tionnaire no doubt reacted emotionally 
in terms of his own experience in giving 
and/or receiving help. A teacher work- 
ing with a well trained principal, who 
provides considerable leadership in 
analyzing and solving instructional prob- 
lems, would likely score the question- 
naire in favor of the principal. However, 
teachers who receive more help and 
guidance from an effective supervisor 
would tend to score the items listed in 
favor of the supervisor. Those teachers 
who are fortunate enough to have a 
principal and a supervisor who work 
with them cooperatively in the areas 
of instruction and learning would feel 
that the principal and supervisor are 
both well qualified to give assistance in 
many areas. Principals probably checked 
the questionnaire in the light of the effec- 
tiveness of the supervisors with whom 
they work. Undoubtedly, the unique 
position of the principal for giving im- 
mediate help in improving curriculum 
and instruction was a factor which in- 
fluenced some of the responses of teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors. 

Although the survey is by no means 
a comprehensive one, the data gathered 
from the sampling serves to give some 
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insight into the ways teachers, principals 
and supervisors relate to one another. 
The conclusions drawn were these: 


1. According to the responses of both 
teachers and “principals and supervi- 
sors,” the principal is better qualified to 
give help in three areas: (a) discipline 
—understanding child growth and de- 
velopment, (b) reports and records, (c) 
reporting to parents. 

2. In the area of planning, 60 percent 
of the teachers feel that principal and 
supervisor are equally qualified to give 
help, while 40 percent of the “principals 
and supervisors” believe the principal is 
better qualified to help with planning. 

3. In the area of evaluation, 43 percent 
of the teachers believe that the principal 
is better qualified to give help, while 
only 33 percent of the “principals and 
supervisors” agreed. Forty-four percent 
of the “principals and supervisors” indi- 
cated that the principal and supervisor 
are equally qualified to help with evalua- 
tion. 

4. In all other areas the principal and 
supervisor are equally qualified. This 
would seem to indicate that teachers, 
principals and supervisors prefer a team 
approach in giving and receiving super- 
visory help. 


This data will be of considerable inter- 
est to all personnel working toward im- 
provement of instruction who are dedi- 
cated to the belief that the only sane 
approach to the solution of the majority 
of instructional problems is through co- 
operative action. 

Teachers, principals and supervisors 
were asked to list problems which they 
experience in giving and receiving help. 


MARTHA J. COTTRELL is director of 
instruction, Kanawha County Schools, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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The problems have been organized un- 
der eight categories and ranked in order 
of importance according to the number 
of times mentioned on the 


each was 


questionnaire: 
|. The element of time 
2. Behavioral roles of all personnel not 
clearly defined 


we) 


Feelings of insecurity 

1. Failure to understand the importance 
of democratic procedures 

5. Human relationships and = mutual 
understandings 

6. Involving principals, both individually 
and in groups 

7. Use of research and objective data 

8. Lack of money. 


Many 
giving and receiving help could be re- 


of the problems involved in 


lieved, if not completely resolved, if the 
role of the teacher, the principal and the 
supervisor were mutually defined and if 
each of them would strive to live up to 
his role expectancy. While each one 
plays a different position on the instruc- 
tional team, he cannot hope to compete 
in the final “play off” of instructional 
competency unless he works coopera- 
tively with his colleagues toward the 
same goals. 


Changing Perception Without 
Threat 


Many worthwhile 


changing 


descriptions of 
teacher perception without 
threat were recorded on the question- 
naires. Space does not permit the inclu- 
sion of all the descriptions. However, 
some interesting examples which exem- 
plify various supervisory techniques are 
included below. 


As Described by Supervisors 


A state-wide survey of the educational 
West Virginia public 
that in all 


programs of 


schools disclosed subject 
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matter fields tested in grades three, six 
and nine, pupils were achieving below 
national norms and below expectancy.' 
The evaluation of the results of the tests 
administered revealed that in reading, 
spelling and language, the scores of pu- 
pils did not measure up to their potential. 
This would explain why their achieve- 
ment results were below expectancy in 
other areas tested. While students in 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, scored 
somewhat higher than West Virginia 
pupils as a whole, they were also achiev- 
ing below national norms in the areas of 
reading, spelling and language. 
Kanawha County accepted the chal- 
lenge of the Feaster report? and _insti- 
tuted a plan to improve the instructional 
program. For the purpose of determin- 
ing pupils’ learning difficulties, super- 
visors and directors talked with teachers 
in their respective buildings. The pupils’ 
difficulties, listed in the order of their 
importance, were: (a) inability to read; 
(b) lack of spelling power; and (c) 
weakness in written expression. To im- 
prove the quality of instruction, a two- 
day county-wide preschool conference 
was held for all teachers and principals, 
with emphasis on the problems which 
had been cooperatively determined. 
After initial planning by the superin- 
tendent and his staff, a steering com- 
mittee was appointed, headed by the 
assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
Included on_ this 
committee were elementary and second- 


structional services. 


ary school principals, classroom teach- 
ers, a director of instruction, and two 


'E. K. Feaster. A Survey of the Educational 
Programs of the West Virginia Public Schools, 
1957. This study was authorized by the Legisla- 
tive Interim Committee of West Virginia and 
was made by E. K. Feaster, dean, College of 
Education, West Virginia University, and a 
survey staff. 


* [bid. 
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Teachers, principals, supervisors 
list problems. 


assistant superintendents. School princi- 
pals were appointed as coordinators for 
the primary, intermediate and secondary 
divisions. Elementary teachers were as- 
signed to discussion groups according 
to grade level taught, while secondary 
were assigned to discussion 
groups according to subject matter 
fields, with approximately 30 teachers 
in each group. Classroom teachers and 


teachers 


or principals were selected as leaders of 
the 64 discussion groups. The theme, 
“Improvement of Instruction in the Con- 
tent Fields Through Application of 
Communicative Skills,” was chosen for 
the conference. 

Immediately following the close of 
the committee, group 
leaders, and division coordinators met 
for a full day to plan the conference. All 
group leaders observed a directed read- 
ing lesson in a content subject or a basic 
reader. During the months 
many hours were devoted to planning 
demonstration lessons, collecting helpful 
educational media for display, and secur- 
ing speakers and consultants who were 
recognized authorities in the curriculum 


school steering 


summer 


areas to be stressed. 
At the opening session of the confer- 
ence, over 2,000 teachers assembled to 
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hear a language arts specialist speak on, 
“The Role of Every Teacher in Develop- 
ing Critical Reading.” Following the 
general session, teachers in 64 concurrent 
groups devoted their efforts to ways of 
improving the language arts program. 
Above the third-grade level, each group 
leader taught a directed reading lesson 
in a content field with classroom teach- 
ers as pupils. Following each demonstra- 
tion, an analysis was made of the lesson. 
Time was allotted for the discussion of 
other pertinent problems. 

In grade levels one through three, a 
similar procedure was followed, except 
that attention was given to the introduc- 
tion of new materials in reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic and handwriting. 

On the opening session of the second 
day, teachers of the fourth-grade level 
and above observed a demonstration 
lesson in word analysis, geared to spe- 
cialized vocabulary in a particular con- 
tent field. Included in this group were 
teachers in the fields of home eccnom- 
ics, physical education, industrial arts, 
mathematics, music and art, as well as 
teachers of English, science and social 
studies. Teachers of the primary grades 
continued with their introductions of 
new materials. Reports from all discus- 
sion groups were summarized and a com- 
prehensive summary and evaluation of 
the whole conference was presented to all 
teachers during the last hour of the day. 

The central staff, 
teachers have had the job of keeping 
alive the interest which the conference 
created. School faculties and individual 
teachers are working to continue the 
fine instruction received, and much im- 


principals and 


provement has been observed by the 
supervisors and directors in teaching 
techniques and in the appearance of 
classrooms. One junior high student was 
overheard to say, “We have spelling in 
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every class this year, even shop.” Par- 
ents, too, have observed that in every 
content field emphasis is being placed 
on reading comprehension, vocabulary 
development, spelling, and oral and 
written expression. 

Immediate reactions to the conference 
revealed that teachers in general found 
the meeting challenging and _ practical. 
Leaders indicated that they experienced 
tremendous growth and gained wider in- 
sight into their responsibilities in the 
area of communication skills. The results 
of a sent to selected 
groups of teachers showed that teachers 
want another preschool conference with 
continued emphasis on the language arts 
skills. 

The West Virginia Board of Educa- 
tion adopts an official state multiple list 
from which 


questionnaire 


of elementary textbooks 
counties must select textbooks for adop- 
tion. In Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
the responsibility for making this selec- 
tion is delegated to a textbook commit- 
tee. 

Upon the recommendation of the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of in- 
structional services, four elementary 
principals were appointed to the com- 
mittee by the superintendent of schools. 
Each of the four principals was selected 
because of his special training in one of 
the following fields: reading, arithmetic, 
science and spelling. Four subcommit- 
tees were formed with each of the prin- 
cipals acting as chairman of a commit- 
The members of — the 
committee teachers 
chosen because of their particular inter- 
est in one of the subject matter areas 


tee. other 


were classroom 


and experience in developing county 
curriculum guides. One member of the 
supervisory staff also serves on each sub- 
committee. All committees work under 
the leadership of the assistant superin- 
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tendent in charge of instructional serv- 
The four principals and the 
assistant superintendent make up a 
continuing committee while the various 
subcommittees are formed each year to 
study the programs which are up for 
adoption. 

Notification of the appointment of the 
committee, along with the 
committee members, is sent to all text- 
book publishers with the request that 
they submit for consideration copies of 
any textbooks in the particular subject 
areas being studied. The subcommittees 
evaluate the textbooks by means of a set 
of cooperatively developed criteria. The 
members study the materials individu- 
ally and frequent meetings of the com- 
mittee are held to share findings and to 
listen to hearings presented by repre- 
sentatives of the companies which have 


ices. 


names of 


submitted books. 

After many hours of intensive study 
and numerous meetings of the entire 
committee, each subcommittee recom- 
mends one textbook to the superintend- 
eiit who in turn recommends its approval 
by the Board of Education. Books are 
adopted for a four-year period in suc- 
cessive years in order that all elementary 
textbooks will not be readopted in one 
vear. 

After several observations in a junior 
high school, a supervisor was asked to 
conduct a faculty meeting on the topic, 
“The Good Versus the Poor Instructional 
Program.” Emphasis was placed on the 
“good” instructional program. With the 
help of the staff, a check list was de- 
veloped to evaluate (a) the total in- 
structional program, (b) the individual 
teacher's program. Both strengths and 
weaknesses observed in the school were 
included in the check list plus other 
general principles of good teaching. The 
faculty then conducted a_ follow-up 
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Teachers study changes which 
will affect them. 


meeting, a buzz session, on “How Can 


We Improve Instruction in Our 
Schools?” This discussion centered 
around the check list which had been 
developed at the previous meeting. 


Teachers are now evaluating their own 
effectiveness and the effectiveness of 
their instructional programs, using the 
check list as evaluative criteria. 


As Described by Teachers 


When a new reading program was 
adopted, the change in the philosophy 
and in the teaching procedures was 
quite drastic. The supervisor, therefore, 
planned a series of meetings to acquaint 
first grade teachers with the new mate- 
rials. These meetings were of different 
types, consisting of instructional meet- 
ings (county-wide, regional, individual 
schools) with consultants from the pub- 
lishing company; demonstration classes 
with children using the new readers; 
sharing sessions for procedures, policies 
and seatwork; display of teaching aids 
which accompanied the program and 
correlation of the word analysis program 
with creative writing, art, and other sub- 
jects; bulletins and _ letters sent 
directly to teachers. 


and 
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Throughout the vear the supervisor 
continued to share with teachers tech- 
niques, procedures, and samples of seat- 
work which had proven successful in 
other schools. Early in the spring, follow- 
up county-wide meetings were held to 
clarify any problems which had devel- 
oped with the new material and to intro- 
duce the first reader in the series. 

An alert child who was good in mathe- 
matics but unable to read was referred 
to the county reading supervisor. The 
supervisor suggested that he be given 
individual ‘intelligence and other tests 
by the school psychologist in order to 
get some insight into the basis of his 
trouble. The psychologist found the 
student to be slightly above average in 
intelligence and strongly suggested that 
he was a “reverser.” Upon her recom- 
mendation the parents sought the help 
of an ophthalmologist in the city. The 
student was definitely diagnosed as a 
The parents are following 
through with the techniques 
mended by the ophthalmologist and the 
boy is beginning to show some improve- 


“reverser.” 
recom- 


ment. 

“During my first year of teaching,” 
writes a beginning teacher, “I sensed 
that my planning did not provide for the 
exceptional child. Failure to provide ac- 
tivities for such children was creating a 
discipline problem. My principal offered 
her assistance and together we began an 
objective study of the problem. Books 
were carefully searched for information 
on how to identify the exceptional child 
and how to plan daily activities to in- 
clude these children. From this material 
helpful about 
creating a classroom 
meet the needs of exceptional children. 
With the help of my principal I was able 
to formulate more effective plans which 
brought about more active class partici- 


suggestions 
environment to 


I secured 
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pation and the problem of discipline 
gradually disappeared. My _ principal 
also assisted me in making a constructive 
evaluation of the study in terms of the 
original objectives. 

“The interest demonstrated by my 
principal in helping me find a solution 
to a real instructional problem certainly 
gave me a new insight into supervision.” 

One classroom teacher suggested that 
much help could be gained by having 
“grade round-tables” about three times 
a year with the supervisor acting as 
leader. The purpose of the meeting 
would be to discuss instructional prob- 
lems, their treatment and the results of 
the treatment. 

A teacher was having difficulty in tak- 
ing of individual differences in 
arithmetic. He had tried the 
tional methods of grouping, using two 
or three levels of materials. He had also 
tried using the same material for all stu- 
dents, with each group progressing at 
different rates. The principal encouraged 
him to try his own method of teaching 
by “concept” with materials graduating 
from easy to difficult. This provided for 
more flexibility in grouping. 


care 
conven- 


Teachers generally welcome help 
from supervisors. To provide teachers 
the help they want, more supervisory 
time must be made available to them. 
Many of the duties which supervisors 
now perform should be assigned to 
specialists in areas such as guidance, 
testing, special education, and child 
growth and development, thus leaving 
the supervisor free to work with instruc- 
tion and learning. The teacher-supervisor 
load should be reduced to enable the 
supervisor to study individual teachers, 
their backgrounds, their training and 
their attitudes toward teaching and life 
in general. Just as a teacher cannot teach 
a child whom he does not understand, 
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sO a supervisor cannot work successfully 
with a teacher unless he understands 
and accepts him. The supervisor must 
also be thoroughly familiar with the 
situation in each classroom: — back- 
grounds, capacities, interests, needs and 
socioeconomic status of pupils must be 
understood. This takes time. 

More and more the principal must be 


involved in improving teacher efficiency 
and pupil learning. As the team ap- 
proach to the solution of problems 
slowly emerges, the role of the super- 
visor becomes clearer. He is now the 
third member of a team with the full 
and positive support of both teacher and 
principal. Improving teaching and learn- 
ing demands cooperative action! 


The Scheme of Things 


Ah, Love, could you and I with Him conspire 


to change this sorry scheme of things entire. 


Amid the cackle of meetings, the clink of coffee cups, the clank of 
rexograph machines our charismatic supervisor and cheery curriculum maker, 


dedicated to the great god Change, may, with the vibrations generated by 


the tumult, demagnetize the master compass of his purpose. 


Change, which Heraclitus enthroned in the nature of things, is inevitable 


enough and should be accorded the respect due an Element. A scheme of 


things, whether it be that universe which bends its immensities around the 


frail Einsteinian thread or that universe which Jersild calls the “self,” 


is, in most respects, God’s business. Yet, as Martin Buber states in 


“The Silent Question,” “ 


man must indeed accept creation from God’s 


hands, not in order to possess it, but lovingly to take part in the still 


uncompleted work of creation.” On this view supervision and curriculum 


making is possible. 


Whether we wheedle our change or threaten it, therapize, group-dynamicize, 


manipulate, or righteously democrateer it, we are obliged to respect the 


scheme slated for change. We must beware of the urge to do something to 


anything whatsoever that in the contraction of muscle our smallness feel 


the push of power. 


The cheerful chum can be an ace at brainwashing, the glad hand at politely 


hounding a proud teacher set in her valuable though the old-hat ways. Before 
we dare change this person, we must consider with Martin Buber whether 
we are aware of her as “It” or as “Thou,” the difference being considerable. 
Buber’s “Between Man and Man” tells how genuine responsibility responds 





to a new moment: “A dog has looked at you, you answer for its glance, a 


child has clutched your hand, you answer for its touch, a host of men 


moves about you, you answer for their need.” 


_ 
_ 


we approximate this spirit in supervision and curriculum making, the 


scheme of things need not be shattered into bits to mould it nearer to 


the heart’s desire. 


—Irvinc Koun, assistant principal, 


Alexander Burger Junior High School, New York, N. Y. 
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Role of the General 


NORMAN ZIFF 


Secondary School Supervisor 


Relatively new are the position and the role of the general sec- 


ondary school supervisor. 


EDUCATIONAL supervision con- 
tinues to be an expanding and essential 
function within the public schools. As 
need has arisen, supervisory positions 
and personnel have been added. Fur- 
ther, the addition of each new type of 
supervisor usually has stimulated re- 
search concerning, among other aspects, 
the varieties of activities relating to the 
position. 

Since approximately 1935, the emer- 
gence of another type of supervisor— 
the general secondary school supervisor 
has occurred. Perhaps the relative 
newness of this supervisory position is 
responsible for the scarcity of specific 
information regarding his functions. To 
increase the amount of information 
about the role of the general secondary 
school supervisor was the major purpose 
of a study, conducted by the author 
under the guidance of Hugh D. Laugh- 
lin, professor of education at The Ohio 
State University, the results of which 
are reported in this article. 





Questionnaire Study 
To determine the role or duties, re- 


sponsibilities, and competencies of these 
supervisors, a questionnaire study was 
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made. Responses were received from 
158 currently effective general secondary 
school supervisors recommended by 42 
state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion and 26 presidents of state units of 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, and representing 
all geographic areas of the United States. 
These replies were analyzed in 1957-1958. 
The questionnaire consisted of three 
divisions: Division I, “Check List of 
Supervisory Activities,” designed specifi- 
cally to discover how important the re- 
spondents thought certain activities were 
to supervision and to evaluate their de- 
gree of accomplishment. Also bearing on 
the role of these supervisors were their 
responses to items about their organiza- 
tional framework, and their reactions to 
selected problems and issues in super- 
vision. These responses were contained 
in Division Il, “Organization of Super- 
visory Services,” and _ Division III, 
“Problems and Issues of Supervision,” of 
the questionnaire. 

Under Division I, “Check List of Su- 
pervisory Activities,’ 83 items represent- 
ing supervisory duties, responsibilities 
and competencies were listed. These 
items were grouped into seven cate- 
gories: administrative duties, methods, 
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materials and equipment, research, com- 
munity relations, self-growth, and _ skill 
and knowledge. The supervisors were 
instructed to check each item with re- 
spect to its importance to supervision 
and their degree of accomplishment of 
each activity. The data were treated so 
as to reveal those activities which were 
found to be ranked as most important, 
according to the responses of effective 
general secondary school supervisors. 
Using the Spearman Rank Order Method 
of Correlation, the coefficient of correla- 
tion between the importance of the ac- 
tivity and the stated degree of accom- 
plishment for each individual category 
was derived. 


Supervisory Activities 

Fourteen supervisory activities were 
found to be ranked as most important to 
supervision, according to the responses 
in Division I, “Check List of Supervisory 
Activities”: 

1. Prepare orientation programs for teach- 
ers new to the system. 

2. Plan and direct local workshops, con- 
ferences and seminars for teachers. 

3. Work with teachers individually and 
in groups concerning common classroom 
problems. 

4. Procure resources for teacher use— 
audio-visual aids, library books, etc. 

5. Visit classrooms. 

6. Involve teachers in local school com- 
mittees. 

7. Act as resource person for local school 
committees. 

8. Help select and evaluate textbooks 
for pupil use. 
9. Obtain 

teachers. 

10. Keep abreast of developments in the 
field of education, particularly in the areas 
curriculum development, 


new curricular materials for 


of supervision, 
and in-service education. 
11. Evaluate your own effectiveness. 
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12. Attend meetings of local, state and 
national professional organizations. 

13. Conduct in-service education 
grams for teachers. 

14. Analyze and evaluate instructional 
programs and develop instructional ma- 


pro- 


terials and aids. 
The coefficient of correlation for each 


category was: 


Administrative Duties 1.96 
Methods L.87 
Materials and Equipment --.80 
Research +.75 
Community Relations +-.97 
Self-Growth + 82 
Skill and Knowledge +.64 


One of the most significant findings in 
Division II, “Organization of Super- 
visory Services,” was that more than half 
the supervisors indicated that “There is 
little or no printed material describing 
staff relationships, duties, ete.—they 
have just evolved through discussion and 
verbal agreement.” 

Ranking the 15 stated problems in 
Division III, “Problems and Issues of 
Supervision, according to frequency of 
response showed that “duties which in- 
terfere with your supervision of teach- 
ers’ and “too many teachers in the dis- 
trict to supervise adequately,” were the 
two major problems faced by supervisors. 
“Services unacceptable to or resented by 
teachers” received the fewest responses. 

The seven issues presented to these 
supervisors may be easily inferred from 
their responses. In each case, a significant 
majority of the supervisors favored the 
following alternatives: 

1. General supervisors should visit the 
classroom of supervised teachers without 
waiting for an invitation and at any time. 


NORMAN ZIFF is a teacher in Cali- 


fornia High School, Whittier Union 
High School District, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. 
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2. General supervisors and others (de- 
partment heads, principals, etc.) should 
cooperate in evaluating the competency of 
a teacher. 

3. General supervisors should have no 
authority as such, but function merely 
through recommendations and suggestions 
to teachers and principals to accomplish 
goals. 

4. General supervisors should be active 
members in local teachers’ professional or- 
ganizations. 

5. General supervisors should work with 
the building principal and the teachers. 

6. General supervisors need to have the 
skills of an excellent teacher. 

7. General supervisors should work co- 
operatively with teachers to discover prob- 


lems and possible solutions. 


Role of General Supervisor 

The major significance of these find- 
ings is that a role is established for the 
general supervisor in the educational 
hierarchy. This role is unique, specific 
and limited in its required duties, respon- 
sibilities and competencies. While these 
duties do not exist in educational isola- 
tion, they are not to be functionally con- 
fused with those of administrators. The 
list of 14 supervisory activities found to 
be ranked as most important to supervi- 
sion clearly excludes administrative tasks. 
Instead, the focus is on the improvement 
of instruction with primary emphasis on 
the classroom teaching-learning matrix. 
Consequently, if the position of general 
supervisor is to achieve a useful identity, 
it must be disengaged from the vortex of 
the administrative pattern. Actually, the 
maintenance of this necessary distinction 
is extremely difficult, according to the 
other findings. 

Appraisal of the coefficients of correl.- 
tion, which indicate the relationship be- 
tween the importance of the supervisory 
activity and the stated degree of accom- 
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plishment, shows them to be relatively 
high for all categories. Administrative 
Duties and Community Relations, cate- 
gories of activities customarily within 
the purview of administrators, have the 
highest coefficients. Participation in both 
sets of activities is indisputably essential 
to the continued existence and progress 
of public education. They are also time 
and energy consuming. Since general 
supervisors are apparently required to 
perform in these areas, they obviously 
cannot accomplish very much in those 
activities more closely associated with 
supervision. The lower level of achieve- 
ment is reflected in the coefficients for 
Research and Skill and Knowledge. Tak- 
ing time to improve Community Rela- 
tions, and expending energy to discharge 
Administrative Duties may also explain 
the fact that “duties which interfere with 
your supervision of teachers” rates as one 
of the major problems of the general 
supervisor. To repeat, the role of the 
general supervisor demands supervisory, 
Further 
evidence supporting this statement exists 


not administrative, activities. 
in the responses of general supervisors to 
the issues of supervision. 

The seven alternatives selected add a 
necessary dimension to the role of the 
general supervisor—the modus operandi. 
Apparently these supervisors prefer the 
staff to the line role, and their rejection 
of “authority as such” indicates a desire 
to be rid of the onus attached to the title 
of administrator, as perceived by teach- 
ers. In general, these alternatives reflect 
the modern cooperative approach to 
supervision with emphasis on “working 
with” rather than “working on” teachers. 


Recommendations 
To help release the time, energy and 
intelligence of the general secondary 


(Continued on page 516) 
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HELEN FISHER 


Expectations for Leadership 


What are teachers’ expectations of supervision? A questionnaire 


study sometimes can bring significant responses. 


EVERY supervisor expects to have 
his leadership values “show up” as a 
style of working and even hopes teach- 
ers will agree with those values. But he 
cannot be certain of this. At least this 
supervisor, after working with a group 
of teachers for three years, had some 
haunting doubts. Did the teachers and I 
really see eye-to-eye about the kind of 
leadership to be expected from supervi- 
sion? 


Planning an Evaluation 

For sheer peace of mind, I needed 
some evidence, some way to look at the 
question honestly. Direct queries like, 
“Do you like the way I work with you?” 
sounded too naive to reveal anything but 
teacher reluctance to hurt the supervis- 
ors feelings. Open-ended questions on, 
“How ; like me to work?” 
might go too far afield. The purpose of 
evaluation was not to explore new vistas 


would you 


for supervision, but to look sharply at a 
personal style of operation. 

For this purpose, the technique of 
forced-choice responses! seemed to have 
most promise. Such a rating instrument, 
to be properly developed, required that 
the testmaker be close to the actual work 

‘Gale Rose. “Toward the Evaluation of 


Veaching.” Educational Leadership 15: 231-38, 
lanuary 1958. 
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situation. Teachers would have to make 
critical judgments in relation to state- 
ments most or least descriptive of a de- 
sirable supervisor. They would have sev- 
eral possible responses for each state- 
ment, but not know the effect of the 
responses, or which responses were 
weighted and in which direction. 
Working with these points in mind, I 
developed the “test” instrument: a ques- 
tionnaire with 35 statements. Each state- 
ment forced a value-choice among four 
responses, as in the following examples: 
Which characteristic in this list do you 
consider to be most desirable in a supervisor? 
supporting 
enthusiastic 
directing 
skillful 
Which of these supervisory jobs do you 
consider least appropriate for a supervisor? 
gather materials for the teacher 
tell the what to do to 
improve 
ask the 
with others 
support the teacher in his work 


teacher 


teacher to share ideas 


How, in your opinion, can a supervisor 
work best with individual teachers? 
find out what the teacher is in- 
terested in and encourage him 
along those lines 
let the teacher know when he is 
doing something very well 
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take over the class to show the 
teacher how to work 

write down suggestions for the 
teacher to use. 

Since the values were hidden, or sup- 
posedly so, enough questions were 
needed to reveal a full, consistent rating 
of teacher expectations for supervision 
in relation to the supervisor's practices 
and beliefs. None of the supervisory 
practices suggested in the responses 
were intentionally “good” or “bad”; some 
simply had been deliberately emphasized 
in the actual work situation and others 
deliberately minimized. 


Teacher Responses 

The questionnaire, to be unsigned, 
went to all 49 teachers in four small 
districts. A few teachers found it “im- 
possible” to do and several remarked 
about the difficulty they had in marking. 
Nevertheless 39 teachers returned their 
replies, knowing only that their super- 
visor was interested in how they looked 
at supervision, not that the 
would be used to determine agreement 
or disagreement with some leadership 
values which the supervisor had tried to 


answers 


practice. 

Among the values to be compared were 
two that are especially important: (a) 
faith in the teacher’s intelligence to work 
and think as a responsible, professional- 
minded person and not assuming the 
teacher had to be told what to do; (b) 
belief in a partner relationship of cur- 
riculum development wherein both the 
teacher and supervisor contribute their 
thinking and each learns from the other; 
not relying upon a dependence relation- 
ship which assumed that the “strong” 





HELEN FISHER is curriculum coordi- 
nator, Public Schools, County of San 
Diego, San Diego, California. 
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supervisor had to assist the “weak” 
teacher. 
Would these values show up in the 


teachers’ responses? 


Faith in the Teacher’s 


Intelligence 
The teachers as a whole saw the 
supervisors job as an_ inspirational, 


thought-provoking role in which the su- 
pervisor takes responsibility to stimulate 
a broad look at curriculum. They did not 
recognize the role as a telling, criticizing, 
directing one in which the supervisor 
took responsibility for focusing on spe- 
cifics. Wherever the teachers found items 
like “expect,” “take over” or “talk,” they 
rejected these as choices for the way a 
supervisor should work. 

Apparently there is a generally ac- 
cepted notion that teachers crave the 
quick technique. These teachers, how- 
ever, with the exception of four, rejected 
specificity as the most needed problem 
area for a supervisor to work in. Much 
more important than “increasing a teach- 
ers know-how” were: 

Broadening a teacher’s vision and under- 
standing 

Practicing effective human relationships 

Developing clearly defined and _ coor- 
dinated scope and sequence. 

With a single exception among them, 
the teachers rejected the idea that a su- 
pervisor’s main job is to make suggestions 
for changes in teaching. Instead the ma- 
jority chose the idea of the supervisor's 
helping them think more deeply about 
what they were doing. This was more 
important to teachers even than giving 
them new ideas to use, helping them feel 
important or arranging teacher meetings. 

Overwhelmingly the teachers _ pre- 
ferred a supervisor to help them become 
more creative in their work or provide 
the help asked for rather than to give 
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them a clear direction for working or 
let them be on their own. The clear 
majority felt that a supervisor can best 
work in helping to plan the total pro- 
gram, not evaluate teaching, help with 
class organization or even pupil guid- 
ance. 

Their responses signaled clearly that 
the efforts made to broaden the horizon 
of supervision from a narrow expectation 
of techniques to a broad view of cur- 
riculum development were not being lost. 
Apparently the teachers and I were see- 
ing eye-to-eye in this. But not completely. 

Their concern for scope and sequence 
did not seem to go along with my efforts 
to encourage emerging curriculum. The 
majority of teachers felt it was more 
important for the supervisor to concen- 
trate on coordination of scope and se- 
quence of the program than to help with 
understanding children or with general 
methods and goals of teaching. They felt 
that developing clear scope and_se- 
quence was as important, if not slightly 
more so, than practicing human relations 
or broadening understanding. 

Before deciding what this meant to 
my way of working, however, more 
thinking and re-evaluation would be nec- 
essary. Possibly the concept of scope 
and sequence needed clarification and 
sharper definition. Certainly I resisted 
the term as generally understood. Here 
was a point for further questioning. 


Belief in a Partner 
Relationship 

By and large the teachers wanted to 
be actively involved in mutual planning, 
not passively receiving suggestions and 
direction. But they wanted the super- 
visor to be actively involved too, not 
seesawing either to the receiving or giv- 
ing end of the relationship. Choice after 
choice, the teachers showed their prefer- 
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ence for working together with the su- 
pervisor toward shared goals. When 
asked, for example, “When can you feel 
most comfortable in working with a su- 
pervisor?” they chose: 

When you both plan together to work 
on some aspect of curriculum (27) 

When _ the 


answers (7) 


supervisor gives direct 

When the supervisor makes suggestions 
about your teaching (2) 

When conversation is social rather than 
professional (2). 

Almost everyone selected, as the time 
when the teacher most wanted to work 
with a supervisor, “When I want help in 
planning or evaluating something” or 
“When I have a question or problem.” 
Almost no one wanted to work with the 
supervisor when the supervisor took the 
initiative in suggesting that the teacher 
needed help or when the teacher had a 
new idea to share. 

The majority wanted the supervisor 
after a visit to chat with the teacher, 
asking about the situation and drawing 
out their thinking before adding sugges- 
tions to the point. Comparatively few 
wished the supervisor to volunteer sug- 
gestions or simply ask if the teacher 
needed help. Almost none felt the super- 
visor should find out the teacher’s inter- 
est and simply listen to what the teacher 
had to say. 

In essence the teachers seemed to re- 
ject a relationship of one-sided direc- 
tion or apathy. Apparently they wanted 
neither a Milquetoast nor a Napoleon 
for supervisor. To me, they were saying 
that they did see value in working with 
a supervisor; but with, not for, not under, 
not away from. My efforts to work with 
teachers on a cooperative basis seemed 
strongly to agree with the teachers’ ex- 
pectations for supervision. 


(Continued on page 525) 
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the Importanee of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 


The Importance of Educationists 


UP TO a couple of years ago | 
rebelled emotionally against the term 
“educationist.”. The very word had a 
made-up sound to my ears. And the fact 
that so much of the time it was (and still 
is) used as a dirty word didn't help. 

So it was with reluctance that I came 
to see that there really is a need for some 
such term to designate those who train 
themselves for a career of applying sys- 
tematic thought and precise study to the 
whole matter of educating human _ be- 
ings. Most educationists can be called 
“teachers,” too, or “educators”; their job 
identification may be as supervisors or 
administrators or college professors. Yet 
not all who wear these titles are educa- 
tionists. For there is something distinc- 
tive about the genuine lifelong student 
of learning and teaching—the scholar 
whose “discipline” is education. 

Somewhere along the line my reluc- 
tance disappeared, absorbed in a grow- 
ing wave of deep professional pride. For 
anyone who can properly be called an 
educationist—regardless of the title of 
his working position—has a right to the 
proud badge of a wonderful elite. He is 
one of a handful who, working with 
meager resources and against fantastic 
handicaps, have hammered out tremen- 
dous gains for the people they serve. 

We have made our errors, individually 
and collectively, and in a field like ours, 
which greatly affects human lives, mis- 
takes are too costly to be taken lightly, 
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by ourselves or by others. But what other 
segment of American society can equal 
the steadiness of our self-corrective eye, 
or match the toughness of our self- 


criticism? 


Our Greatest Task 

After thousands of vears in which men 
believed what they wished to believe 
about teaching and learning, our gener- 
ations have been the first with the vision 
and courage to submit our cherished no- 
tions to harsh tests. It takes genuine 
idealism to do that. The results have 
been enormous. In about three genera- 
tions our influence has changed the 
schools radically. To be sure, more than 
vestiges hang on of dreary old routines, 
of mechanistic instruction, of false con- 
cepts of mind and nature, and of oppres- 
sive authoritarian relations with children. 
But no one at the turn of this century 
could have dared to predict how far we 
should have moved toward teaching at- 
tuned to the learner, toward content 
geared to life, and toward a happy, open 
school society for boys and girls to grow 
in. 

That technical achievement, against 
all the odds of inertia and resistance, is 
a service to mankind no one can ever 
take from us. Yet our work is only begin- 
ning. And we in our turn snatch only 
fleeting glimpses of what schools can 
become. 

Our influence has not been limited to 
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life within the schools. We need not 
claim everything for ourselves, for we 
have had valued allies. But it has been 
more than coincidence that as schools 
have changed, family life has also 
changed; as old authoritarian shackles 
fell free in the school, life in the home 
also opened out to new dimensions of 
free growth. Look at how the ways of 
democracy have been permeating all 
parts of our society, and ask yourself: 
What other group has contributed so 
much to bringing the American pioneers’ 
restless intuitions of democracy to their 
flowering in everyday life? 

Perhaps that is precisely why we have 
taken such a mauling in the past decade. 
There were and are good reasons for 
thoughtful men to question our technical 
adequacy; we have no right to play a 
leading role in the lives of millions if we 
are too tender to utilize such criticism. 
Yet, to this observer, it seems fairly ob- 
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vious that much of the antagonism 
against us stems from a yearning for a 
return to privilege, and from a scarce- 
hidden contempt for the masses. Much 
that has been thrown at us is mere 
scapegoating, a refusal to face our coun- 
trys problems entire, and a search for 
the cheap, magical panacea. I am grate- 
ful that most of the time we education- 
ists have shown far greater than average 
personal maturity. Our concern for true 
educational opportunity for all has had 
deep enough roots to hold us steady. And 
our fundamental commitment to all that 
democracy means has been tough 
enough to hold against violent, swirling 
winds of fickle opinion. 

In truth, I know of no other group 
which has held firmer to the old Ameri- 
most fundamental 


beginning, that 


can dream, in_ its 
meanings. From the 
dream was rooted in a basic faith in the 
ability of men to rise above themselves 
if they had a chance. It denied all the 
If any 
group have lived closer to that faith 
than we—if any group have kept freer 
of the cynicism—I do not know who 


cynicisms of a weary old world. 


they are. 

Now we are in a world which is 
threatening to turn its back on the lib- 
eral tradition. One nation after another 
is yielding to the siren promises of the 
authoritarian way. Pray God that our 
own land—this last great hope of human- 
ity—will not also vield! It is not unin- 
fected. And so we face our greatest task. 
In the gathering storm of cynical defeat- 
ism, can we keep fresh our naive faith? 

Educationists have become important 
because they have built so well. They 
will continue to grow in importance in 
just the degree that they continue to be- 
lieve in the importance of people. 

—Frep T. WiLHeLMs, professor of 
education, San Francisco State College. 
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Curriculum News 


* Information about salaries of super- 
visors and other public school curricu- 
lum workers is contained in two recent 
reports of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. These 
reports are: Salary Schedule Maximums 
for School Administrators, 1958-59, Ur- 
ban Districts 100,000 and Over in Popu- 
lation and Classroom Teacher Salary 
Schedules, 1958-59, Urban _ Districts 
30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 

+ Images of the Future is now avail- 
able, upon request and without charge, 
from the Commission on the Experimen- 
tal Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary School, 200 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois. The report out- 
lines a number of areas in which unified 
research is required to improve second- 
ary schools. 

* The April Review of Educational 
Research treats “Educational Programs: 
Early and Middle Childhood.” This spe- 
cial issue was by a committee under guid- 
ance of Arthur W. Foshay. Order from 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., at $2 per copy. 

* The Texas ASCD is demonstrating a 
leadership role in an important area of 
curriculum development—the improve- 
ment of instruction through more effec- 
tive instructional materials. It is joining 
with audio-visual specialists and school 
librarians to sponsor a conference on 
this problem to be held in Austin during 
the week of July 19, Gladys Polk, presi- 
dent of TASCD, reports. 
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* Those concerned about new ap- 
proaches to individualizing instruction 
will be interested in the workshop con- 
ference sponsored by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and directed by 
Helen Mackintosh, chief, Elementary 
Schools Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The workshop to be held 
July 20 to July 31 will consider the prob- 
lem of individualizing reading instruc- 
tion in elementary and junior high 


schools. 


CAPCI News 

* Indiana ASCD, through its CAPCI 
Committee, is undertaking a survey of 
promising curriculum projects currently 
under way in that state. Two purposes 
are to be served by this effort: (a) to 
identify key schools and leaders who 
might cooperate with a national pro- 
gram; (b) to stimulate additional inter- 
est within the state through improved 
communication. 


* Individuals continue to raise the 
question of how state and local units can 
best relate their efforts to CAPCI and 
still fulfill their responsibilities to help 
members with local and state curriculum 
problems. 

Jane Franseth’s remarks at the open- 
ing session of the Cincinnati conference 
stressed an important factor in an answer 
to this question, a factor which was 
underscored in the original document 
proposing a cooperative action program. 
Readers will recall that this proposal 
called for a new “unity and focus” in 
curriculum improvement efforts. 
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UP LETTER 
from 


John Kowe ; 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


Dear Friend: 


In the adult world, do-it-yourself is a trend that brings mixed blessings. 
Money saved by successful projects is often offset by money wasted on 
ill-fated attempts. And the joy of creating with the hands may 

vanish after a series of painful injuries. 


But for children do-it-yourself is not a hobby. It’s a way of turning formal 
learning into one’s own knowledge. We can teach research methods and 
the value of the look-it-up habit, for example, but children must do it 
themselves before they really acquire this valuable tool. 


Because Britannica Junior is edited just for them, elementary school 
children can ‘‘look it up” without assistance. And because it contains no 
high school or adult material, Britannica Junior has no stumbling blocks to 
stop or discourage those important first efforts. Finally, because it has a 
complete index in one volume, Britannica Junior trains children for later 
use of adult encyclopaedias. There is no need for relearning, no risk of 
losing the early enthusiasm for ‘‘looking it up.” 


If you consider these benefits in evaluating encyclopaedias for elementary 
school children, I think you’ll agree that Britannica Junior is truly unique. 


Yours sincerely, 


(CUCon-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 











One difficulty is that of translating 
this aspiration into concrete plans and 
operations. Sometimes, case studies are 
helpful in this respect. Although space 
here does not permit a full case study 
report, there may be some value _ in 
sketching the sample case of a state unit 
at work in one of the three problem 
areas, Evaluation of Learning. 

In this state, four sectional meetings 
were held in September at which time a 
problem census was made. Other mem- 
bers were reached through a question- 
naire. The state unit’s executive commit- 
tee and its research committee worked 
together to plan and carry out this cen- 
sus. 

Two problems emerged quite clearly 
from the survey: (a) What is the role 
of the newly-appointed — supervisors 
throughout the state? (b) Are 
achieving the educational goals we de- 


we 


sire in our programs of instruction? An 
analysis of these problems revealed that 
they were related to some deep concerns 
of individuals and not just academic 
questions. Legislation had been enacted 
which, for the first time, permitted each 
county to employ several supervisors. 
Many of the supervisors employed had 
no clear-cut concept of their functions. 
Many teachers and administrators felt 
threatened rather than helped by the 
new “services.” 

The second large area turned up by 
the analysis might be broadly labeled 
“evaluation.” There was widespread 
questioning of this kind: Are we really 
achieving what we aspire to? How do 
we know whether or not we are on the 
right track? How can supervisors work 
with us to improve evaluation in our 
classrooms and schools? and so on. 

At first, the state ASCD Executive 
Committee in joint session with its Re- 
viewed these two 


search Committee 
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problems as being discrete, and as being 
almost too complex to tackle. Then, fur- 
ther study helped the group recognize 
that both problems might be studied 
simultaneously; that, in fact, one might 
identify an important aspect of the work 
of a supervisor if he could begin to see 
such an individual could help 
teachers and administrators engage in 
more effective evaluative procedures. 
Such a synthesis of problems is not al- 
ways possible, but in the case of this 
state study, it permitted a strong focus 
on one of the problem areas of the na- 
tional CAPCI and at the same time gave 
the state unit a chance to work with a 
persistent concern of members within 


how 


the state. 

In brief, the program of the state unit 
moved ahead with an autumn work con- 
ference centered on the topic, “Design- 
ing More Effective Approaches — to 
Evaluation.” Pre-conference planning 
had identified 10 groups of individuals 
who attend the conference as 
teams. In these teams were supervisors 


would 


as well as teachers. A major goal of this 
conference was the development of a 
clear-cut plan for collecting information 
about the whole matter of evaluation in 
the state. 

A new the 
Evaluation Commission, was organized. 


commission, known as 
This commission was charged not only 
with continued planning for a fact-find- 
ing survey within the state, but also, 
with communication with the Washing- 
ton -staff of ASCD to tie in with CAPCI 
efforts in other states and to tap more 
fully the many resources of the national 
organization. 

As might be anticipated, this fact- 
finding operation turned up much in- 
formation about schools in the 
state were doing to evaluate learning. 
Two categories of material came out of 


what 
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an analysis of this information: (a) in- 
formation to be shared with others at 
the state and national levels—the “effec- 
tive practices” picture; and (b) informa- 
tion which identified clearly a series of 
persistent problems, questions and issues 
that teachers and supervisors faced in 
the area of evaluation. 

At this point, one might view this en- 
tire venture as moving into a second 
phase. The worked 
closely with a Washington staff member 
and consultants from the state unit’s pool 
of leadership personnel. Frequent news- 
letters kept ASCD members and others 


new commission 


For the first time... 


the world-renowned program of the 
National Training Laboratories, pre- 
viously offered to industrial, govern- 
mental, labor, and religious leaders, 
will be offered—with its unique 
approach to school-community hu- 
man relations—exclusively to ed- 
ucators. 
The first 
National Training Laboratory 
for Educational Leaders 


July 19—August 7, 1959 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 


Eligible as individual participants or 
members of a team are classroom 
teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, curriculum directors, instruct- 
ors in teachers colleges and uni- 
versities, and a limited number of 
laymen interested in education. 


For information about costs and cole 
lege credit, write: 





National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA, 1201—16th Street, N.W. 

Washinston 6, D. C. 
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who were interested informed about 
every stage of the undertaking. By mid- 
year, this had _ identified 
three tasks for the state organization: 
(a) information about 
good practices in evaluation; (b) to en- 
courage and give specific leadership in 
the planning of a number of action-re- 
search projects designed to experiment 
and find solutions to some of the most 
pressing problems identified in the sur- 
vey; and (c) to provide opportunities 
for direct training in evaluation skills 


commission 


to disseminate 


and procedures. 

The Evaluation Commission and the 
Executive Committee of the state unit 
saw in this analysis of tasks a model for 
projecting work to be done during the 
rest of the year and for a two-year period 
beyond that. Three task forces were or- 
ganized with the involvement of addi- 
tional ASCD members. The projected 
work of these groups constituted the 
content of the annual spring conference 
of the state organization. At this confer- 
ence, plans were also made for a sum- 
mer workshop which, it was decided. 
should be a training institute to develop 
competencies to help members face the 
third task identified by educational 
workers in the state. 

And so, with this kind of momentum 
the state unit moved ahead, making a 
vigorous contribution to CAPCI and, at 
the same time, providing curriculum 
leadership in its own state and region. 
In no other state is a program likely to 
develop in just this way, but are there 
here some suggestions for releasing the 
potential of state ASCD units as they 
confront their own unique problems and 
ask what their relationship to a large 
cooperative action program might be? 

—Paut R. Kronur, assistant dean, 
College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
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Curriculum Bulletin 


NOTE: The following faculty members 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity assisted in the preparation of this 
column by evaluating materials in their 
specialization: Harry Scott, 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; Willard Jacobsen, Teaching of 
Science; Alice Spieseke, Teaching of 
Social Studies. 


areas of 


- Minneapolis Public Schools. Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Kin- 
dergarten through Grade Six. Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota: the Schools, 1958. 305 p. 

This outstanding guide for teaching 
health, physical education and_ recrea- 
tion has been prepared by classroom 
eachers in 20 pilot elementary schools 
with the assistance of members of the 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Department in the Central Office, 
including consultants in these areas as 
well as the school physician, chief school 
nurse, consultant in school social work, 
consultant in safety education, chief 
psychologist, oral hygienist, and one 
classroom teacher on special assignment. 

Parents from PTA health committees 
worked with 150 elementary teachers 
who were concerned with the develop- 
ment of content for the health instruc- 
tion sections of the guide. Elementary 
school principals, nurses, visiting teach- 
ers, physical education specialists and 
consultants in 44 schools served as re- 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 
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source persons to the 85 pilot teachers 
who taught proposed units, evaluated 
suggested concepts and prepared sam- 
ple units. 

Chapter III, “Setting Up a Plan” pre- 
sents in eight pages two excellent sets of 
charts, “Recommended Sequence by 
Grades and by Subject Matter in Health 
and Safety Education” and “Recom- 
mended Sequence by Grades and by 
Types of Activities in Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation.” Chapter IV_in- 
cludes a more detailed presentation of 
the program in each area for each grade. 
An interesting feature of this material is 
the inclusion of the outline for an illus- 
trative unit at each grade level. Each 
illustrative unit includes suggestions for 
preplanning, initiating, developing and 
evaluating. Need to develop one’s back- 
ground in the developmental needs of 
the child and his group in the society 
and the content of the area to be studied 
is pointed up by suggestions made on 
preplanning. 

Separate chapters are devoted to “Out- 
door Winter Activities,” “Looking at Our 
“Guides for Teach- 
ing,” “Taking Stock,” “Teaching Forma- 
tions” and “Helpful References.” 

The guide reflects excellent planning, 
thoughtful consideration of program in 
health, physical education and _ recrea- 


Pupils,” “Policies,” 


tion for kindergarten and elementary 
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tour of duty is two years. 


For information write to the 





y . . . . 'y 
We have several interesting positions open for 


CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 


in Overseas programs. These are jobs with challenge. 
They require initiative, imagination and patience. 


Our U.S. Government technical assistance programs use cur- 
riculum specialists to help underdeveloped countries modernize 
their educational systems, develop curricula suitable to their 
needs and assist in production of curriculum materials. 


You are equipped for this work if you have an M.A. with 
emphasis on curriculum development, and at least five years 
professional experience in curriculum construction. Minimum 


Chief of Employment, Box EL-1 
International Cooperation Administration 


Washington 25, D. C. 








school children and scholarship in_ the 
area under study. It is a clear-cut state- 
ment of the school system's aspirations 
for its program and seems to be a docu- 
ment teachers would use _ frequently. 
(No price quoted. ) 

* National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. Science Teaching Ideas II. Edited 
by Abraham Rasken, Hunter College, 
New York City. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1955. 47 p. 

The this 
states: 


foreword — to publication 

During 1951, the attention of leaders in 
the National Science Teachers Association 
was drawn sharply to the problems of 
identifying and encouraging qualified boys 
and girls to seek education and careers in 
science; also, to assist teachers in appro- 
priate ways to strengthen the education of 
students so encouraged. The NSTA Board 
of Directors, in 1952, established the Future 
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Scientists of America Foundation to deal 
with these specific problems. 

This particular volume came into be- 
ing because: 

The 


Awards for 


Achievement 
Recognition 
Teachers have 


Science 
Students 
Science 


programs of 
and 
Awards for been 
elements of the FSAF. The programs are 
sponsored with annual financial grants by 
the American Society for Metals. To date 
some 400 teachers have participated in the 
Recognition Awards program. This they 
have done by “writing up their experiences 
in recognizing, studying, and coping with 
a science and/or math teaching problem 

concerning curricular materials and 
methods of teaching any of the elementary, 
junior and senior high school sciences and 
195] 
and 1952 were chosen for publication in 
Selected Science Teaching Ideas of 1952, 
and now the 1953 and 1954 programs are 
covered by this present volume, Science 
Teaching Ideas II. 


math.” Certain of the entries from 
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This booklet contains descriptions of 
successful practices in science teaching 
supplied by some of the outstanding 
science teachers in America. In some 
cases the ideas presented might well be 
emulated; all of them should be sugges- 
tive of practices that will lead to more 
successful and challenging — science 
teaching. 

For those teachers in general educa- 
tion, quotations may be selected at ran- 
dom which will assist them in working 
with students—or strengthen _ beliefs 
they have voiced. It will comfort those 
who have struggled to help students 
learn how to study effectively to recall 
that all the suggestions in this booklet 
directed 
science only, yet it was thought impor- 
tant to emphasize that 


are to helping students in 


. each teacher was now in a position 
to write up a set of study aids which pre- 
sented to the pupil in simple and direct 
language the learning situation in question, 
what difficulties he might expect to en- 
counter, and the proper study habits to use 
in order to overcome such difficulties. 

Two facts became quite obvious in the 
course of constructing these study aids. 
the type of learning 
will vary at different times, depending on 
what is being studied or done at the time. 
Thus, different kinds of study habits are 
necessary for learning vocabulary, for prob- 
lem solving, for performing and writing up 
experiments, or for learning principles and 


First, in each course 


their applications. 
Secondly, each course differs from the 
others in the specific types of study habits 
(The article goes on to detail 
skills needed 
physics, biology 


required! 
the 
chemistry, 


for studying 


general 


specific 
and 
science. ) 

This is indeed a rich source for new 


ideas on how to teach science. (Price, 
$1.00. ) 

- Cincinnati Public Schools. Social 
Studies. Curriculum Bulletin Ten. 
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write for free 
booklet about these 


fascinating blocks 


More than a dozen photographs! See boats, 
bridges, stores children can build without 
help. Study the simple interlock (blocks fit 
together, and lock)—it shows you why chil- 
dren build more in each play period with 
Mor-Pla blocks. 


Read what teachers say about this unique aid 
to learning: 


’ 


“stimulates dramatic play’ 
. “grand for idea extension” 
. “teaches responsibility” .. . 


PLUS—important construction features to 
remember, in choosing hollow block equip- 
ment. All in one small leaflet, free! Let 
us mail you as many copies as you need for 
your teachers. Write today. 





Build these with basic No. 4 Unit—$30 plus shipping 


mor-pla jumbo-blox 


R. H. Stone Products 
Dept. E-5, P.O. Box 414 


Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Grades Seven and Eight. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: the Schools, 1958. 256 p. 
Attractive in cover design and general 
format, this guide is outstanding in its 
presentation of materials and the under- 
standings evidenced of the interests of 
children in national, state and local his- 
In the introductory 


torical materials. 


A Psychologist 

(Continued from page 474) 
nize that requests for help may come 
from desires related to personal ma- 
turity and professional growth, but that 
unfortunately these same requests can 
be related to some other real personality 


Who Does What? 

(Continued from page 484) 
the supervisory tasks that I am most able 
to perform? 

3. Who (do not name individuals) within 
my jurisdiction most needs instructional or 
supervisory help and what kind? 

4. In what ways and to what extent do I 
attempt to change the perception of indi- 
viduals with whom I work in supervision? 

5. To what extent in my supervisory work 
do I succeed or fail in my attempts to change 
individual perception and what are the rea- 
sons therefor? 

6. In my view, what is the Superin- 
tendent’s primary role or roles in instruc- 


Secondary School Supervisor 
(Continued from page 502) 


school supervisor so that his role may 
be more effectively fulfilled, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made: 
1. General should 
which duties are important to supervision 
and concentrate on their accomplishment; 
delegate other duties—permanently. 


supervisors decide 
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section of the guide general statements 
are presented relative to the social, eco- 
nomic and political setting in which the 
citizen of today finds himself. Discussion 
of the “Nature and Needs of the 
Learner’ is presented in terms of the 12, 
13 and 14 year olds; the 15, 16, 17 and 
18 year olds. (No price quoted. ) 


problems of his staff. Finally, the super- 
visor should be extremely careful about 
his own motives in giving help so that 
he does not penalize, as a consequence 
of his distortions, the effective 
and independently oriented professional 


own 


teacher. 


tional supervision and the improvement of 
instruction? 

7. Likewise, what are the role or roles of 
the Director of Instruction and the Director 
of Elementary Education (or Secondary 
Education) in this context? 

8. What of importance, if anything, is 
now being done in or by the central office 
to help me in my approach to my work and 
problems, and to make the performance of 
my instructional tasks more effective? 

9. What could and should be done that is 
not being done by those in authority at the 
central office to make my work in instruc- 
tional supervision more effective and more 
personally satisfying? 


2. Research as a vital supervisory ac- 
tivity should be stressed by colleges and 
universities offering courses in supervision. 

3. The problem of an adequate ratio of 
general supervisors to teachers should be in- 
vestigated. 

4. Finally, school districts should prepare 
written material delineating as specifically 
as possible the role they expect of their 
general supervisors. 
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Clarence Fielstra, 

and Daisy M. Jones 


Sample Studies in Supervision 


IN KEEPING with the theme of seem to be related more closely to the 


this issue, we are reporting in summary 
fashion some of the highlights from 
three studies in supervision. These are 
representative of other such investiga- 
tions being carried on across the country 
toward re-thinking the kind of education 
needed in the preparation of supervisors 
and the further definition of supervisory 
roles. 


A Kentucky Study 


The first study is reported from the 
Program of Experimentation in Prepar- 
ing Educational Supervisors undertaken 
by The University of Kentucky and 
Berea College and financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

Experimentation under this program, 
as described in a staff statement supplied 
by Blenda Proudfoot, may be character- 
ized as an effort to formulate a program 
for the preparation of supervisors which 
allows for the uniqueness of the individ- 
ual supervisor and the dynamic nature 
of the situation in which he works. 

It is assumed in the Kentucky program 
that the improvement of instruction in 
the public schools is dependent upon the 
development of more adequate responses 
to problem situations by all personnel 
involved in the education of children 
and youth. The solution to present prob- 
lems and the making of rational decisions 
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contrivance of new answers to present 
problems than to the memorization of 
old answers to past problems. 

Experiments in perception indicate 
that a person behaves in terms of what 
he perceives to be true regardless of 
what passes for objective truth. The self- 
concept, i.e., the totality of one’s self- 
perceptions at a given instant, is a most 
important element in the determination 
of behavior. Learning accompanied by 
improved behavior in terms of problem 
solution requires changes in perceptions. 
There _ is that perceptual 
changes occur more readily in a climate 
which minimizes threat to the individ- 
ual’s self-concept. 

From such considerations as the fore- 
going, the staff conducting the experi- 
mentation has purposed to strive for re- 
with the students which 


evidence 


lationships 
encourage: 

1. A lifelong interest in self-development 

2. Increased self-direction 

3. Confidence in ability to work things 
out for oneself 

4. Greater ability to solve problems 

5. Acquisition of knowledge relevant to 
the solution of problems 

6. Respect for the worth of other people 

7. Greater ability to work for the reali- 
zation of purposes which contribute to the 
improvement of society as the milieu for 
individual development 
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8. Cooperation with other people in the 
solution of problems. 

Persons admitted to the program as 
interns have been engaged as supervisors 
by Boards of Education; recommended 
by their superintendents for participa- 
tion; and have previously completed a 
minimum of six semester hours of gradu- 
ate study. The sequence of experiences 
in the program has thus far begun with 
a summer session, during which time 
the participants earn nine semester hours 
of credit, which in addition to the six 
hours previously earned, permits certifi- 
cation by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Classes in the first session meet 
daily in four-hour blocks-of-time. 

During the two semesters of the en- 
suing academic year, the interns are at 
work in their own school systems and are 
registered at the University for “intern. 
ship,” which carries three semester hours 
of credit per semester. Bi-weekly, all day 
meetings (6 hours) are held on campus 
during the semesters of internship. 

During the second summer session, 
the students accrue six hours of credit 
outside the field of education and three 
hours in education. The program is com- 
pleted by the interns through a second 
academic year of internship on the job 
with accompanying seminar on campus, 
accounting for six semester hours of 
credit. By completing the program, stu- 
dents may qualify for the 
Master's degree in Education or, if they 
already hold the Master's degree, may 
apply the work toward a higher degree 
if they are qualified for candidacy. 


possibly 


Beyond the organizational pattern in 
terms of certification and degree require- 
ments as described, the staff attempts to 
implement a climate conducive to the 
achievement of the purposes previously 
identified. In classroom staff 
members make an effort to “clear the 


sessions, 
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air’ for students to examine their own 
purposes, values, behaviors and capaci- 
ties so as to attain an increased degree 
of self-realization. Students are encour- 
aged to define supervision in meaningful 
behavioral terms and to share these with 
the group for clarification. 

Field contacts between staff consult- 
ants and supervisors throughout the in- 
ternship period are geared to the super- 
visors efforts to implement programs for 
the improvement of instruction in their 
own school systems. No preconceived 
programs are suggested by University 
staff members. Instead of creating pro- 
grams, the consultants seek to help the 
supervisors evaluate their situations, iso- 
late problems, investigate alternative 
possibilities of solution, and design im- 

evaluate outcomes, 
programs tailor-made 


plementation and 
thereby creating 


to the employing school systems. 


Supervision in California 

In California, a highly comprehensive 
survey of many aspects of supervision 
and curriculum development has been 
made through evaluation of points of 
view and present activities by 400 edu- 
cational leaders. Fifty representatives 
were included from each of these eight 
groups: county school superintendents, 
major city school superintendents, assist- 
ant superintendents in charge of instruc- 
tion, directors of curriculum, secondary 
school principals, elementary — school 
principals, secondary school supervisors, 
and elementary school supervisors. 

As reported by Clarence Fielstra, the 
study reveals high agreement about ob- 
jectives of supervision and vields many 
suggestions for needed improvement in 
the field.’ 

' The full account of this study is contained 
in a series of three articles appearing in the 
California Journal for Instructional Improve- 
ment, beginning in October 1958. 
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Of major interest is the discovery of 
significant rank differences between 
types of activities intended to improve 
instruction when considered in terms of 
both extent of use and effectiveness of 
use. For example, faculty meetings were 
ranked first by the group in extent of use 
and seventh in effectiveness. Classroom 
visitation, ranked second in use, was 
judged fourth in effectiveness. Grade- 
level and department meetings ranked 
high in both rankings, third in use and 
second in effectiveness. Teacher work- 
shop activities in the local district, re- 
ceiving fourth place in use, were first in 
effectiveness. 

Other differences in ranking of the 
top 10 most widely used activities were 
as follows: committee and study-group 
activities—fifth in use, third in effective- 
ness; college or university courses for 
advanced degrees and credentials—sixth 
in use, ninth in effectiveness; institute 
programs—seventh and fourteenth; dem- 
onstrations and _ observations—eighth 
and fifth; curriculum library and labora- 
tory use—ninth and tenth; and college 
or university summer session workshops 
on college campus—tenth and eighth. 

A study of these results led Fielstra to 
the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations: 

1. Faculty meetings, as generally con- 
ducted, are of less value as means of in- 
structional improvement than the extent of 
their use for that purpose would indicate. 
Of the eight groups of educational leaders 
questioned, only the group of secondary 
school principals considered these meet- 
ings very “effective” in achieving instruc- 
tional-improvement goals. 

2. Institute programs of the traditional 
variety are of less value as means of in- 
structional improvement than the extent of 
their use for that purpose would indicate. 
Only secondary school principals con- 
sidered the “extensiveness” of the use of 
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The Saint Louis University Workshop in Human 
Relations and Group Guidance, held in 
Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, July 28-August 28, 
1959 


Six Credit Hours $425.00 


A “‘live in’’ workshop where students and staff 
live and work in the beautiful air-conditioned 
Hotel Merida, in the heart of the Mayan culture. 


Cost covers travel from New Orleans to Merida 
and return to New Orleans via Pan American 
Airlines; room, board, tuition and field trips. 
If more practical, other travel arrangements can 
be made. Instruction is in English by the Saint 
Louis University staff. One hour per day is 
devoted to introductory or advanced Spanish. 


For further information write to 


Trafford P. Maher, S.J., Ph.D., 
Director 


Department of Education; Human Relations 
Center; 

15 North Grand Boulevard 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 











these programs justified by their “effective- 
ness.” 

3. College or university courses for ad- 
vanced degrees or credentials are of less 
value as means of instructional improve- 
ment than the extent of their use for that 
purpose would indicate. Only secondary 
school principals considered such course 
work to be highly “effective.” 

4. Considerably greater use should be 
made of teacher workshop activities on the 
local district level. All groups of educa- 
tional leaders except elementary and second- 
ary school principals considered such ac- 
tivities to be among the most effective of 
all means of instructional improvement. 

5. More use should be made of teacher 
committee and study-group activities for 
instructional improvement. There was 
rather general agreement that the “effective- 
ness” of these activities is greater than 
current “extent” of use would indicate. 

6. More use should be made of demon- 
strations and observations for instructional 
improvement. There was rather general 
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agreement that the “effectiveness” of these 
means is greater than present “extent” of 
use would indicate. 

7. Grade level and department meetings 
should be continued as extensively as at 
present, if not to an even greater extent. 
All groups of educational leaders ranked 
these meetings high in effectiveness, and 
both elementary and_ secondary — school 
principals ranked them in first place. 

8. Both child study activities and action 
research are insufficiently used as means 
of instructional improvement. Although 
relatively little used, these means were 
already considered more “effective” than 
traditional institute programs. With greater 
use, they may become recognized as among 
the most effective of all means of instruc- 
tional improvement. 


An Indiana Survey 


A third study comes from Indiana. 
Here, the research committee of the 
state ASCD, with Daisy M. Jones as 
chairman, has been collecting informa- 
tion about the problems of supervision 
on which help is needed. 

From an evaluation of the types of 
activities included in a supervisory pro- 
gram, the following findings seemed to 
emerge from this study of present con- 
ditions in Indiana: 

1. Some time is spent in an in-service 
education program. The tendency is to 
recommend more time for this purpose. 

2. The task of providing coordination 
between departments, between buildings, 
and between levels is considered impor- 
tant. The most common reply was that some 
time is spent in this manner and more is 
recommended. 

3. Most replies indicated that  super- 
visors spend some time in curriculum build- 
ing and could profitably spend more doing 
research, working with local committees, 
and evaluating recent publications. 

4. All those responding indicated the 


need for more time spent in the evaluation 
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of materials, activities, and results of in- 
struction. Most indicated they spend half 
or less of their time in this capacity. 

5. More than half of those responding 
indicated they spend some time in research 
and could profitably spend more. This in- 
cludes both the analysis of statistical data 
and a study of local records. 

6. In the area of administrative detail 
most of those answering indicated they 
spend some time this way. When it comes 
to budget making and the ordering of ma- 
terials and supplies, they preferred to spend 
less time. When it comes to the selection 
and placement of staff members, they 
preferred to spend more time. 

7. Clerical details consume little or none 
of the time for the majority of those re- 
sponding. In most cases, this is considered 





satisfactory. 

From these and other findings, recom- 
mendations for study have been drawn 
up, with the suggestion that the survey 
be repeated at two- or three-year inter- 
vals in order to provide continued 
guidance on needs for self-improvement. 

—BLENDA ProupFOooT, area _ coordi- 
nator, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; CLARENCE 
Fretstra, assistant dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los 
Angeles; and Datsy M. Jones, director of 
elementary education, Richmond Public 
Schools, Richmond, Indiana. 


Self Improvement 
(Continued from page 479) 

12. C. R. Pace and Georce G. STERN. 
“An Approach to the Measurement of 
Psychological Characteristics of College 
Environments.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology 49:269-77, 1958. 

13. Ross L. Mooney. “The Researcher 
Himself.” Research for Curriculum Improve- 
ment, 1957 Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1957, p. 154, 155, 185. 

14. DonaLp Snycc and A. W. Comes. 
Individual Behavior. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, p. 101-104. 
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Cigniticant Books 


The American High School Today. By 
James B. Conant. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1959. 


There is much in James B. Conant’s 
first report with which we are in agree- 
ment. Section One, “The Characteristics 
of American Education,” is an eloquent 
case for the comprehensive American 
high school. With reason and historical 
evidence it cuts the ground from under 
the selective academic schools and the 
class-perpetuating European system so 
dear to the nostalgia of Admiral Rick- 
over. The Conant Report calls on the 
comprehensive American high school, 
“first, to provide a good general educa- 
tion for all the future citizens; second, to 
provide good elective programs for those 
who wish to use their acquired skills im- 
mediately on graduation; third, to pro- 
vide satisfactory programs for those 
whose vocations will depend on their 
subsequent education in a college or 
university.” Thus the Report rejects the 
Robert Hutchins philosophy which prizes 
the academic for all who manage to stay 
in school and which heaps anathema 
upon vocational learnings. 

James B. Conant states as his top 
priority the elimination of the small high 
school, thus joining the legion of modern 
educators who have fought stoutly for 
consolidation. In an era of the flight to 
centralized authority, he quietly asserts 
“that three things are necessary to have 
a good high school, provided it is of suffi- 
cient size: first, a school board composed 
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in Review 


Column Editor: Howard B. Leavitt 
Contributors: William Van Til 
Henry L. Isaksen 


of devoted, intelligent, understanding 
citizens who realize fully the distinction 
between policy making and administra- 
tion; second, a first-rate superintendent; 
and third, a good principal.” (We sus- 
pect he wouldn't mind if we added the 
forgotten fourth and fifth, “good super- 
visors” and “good teachers.” ) 

In addition, the Report supports an 
expanded counseling system (Rec. 1), 
individualized programs (Rec. 2), re- 
quired programs for all (Rec. 3), expan- 
sion of writing (Rec. 6), diversified 
education programs (Rec. 7), remedial 
reading (Rec. 8), provision for talented 
and gifted (Rec. 9, 10), prerequisites for 
advanced courses (Rec. 13), avoidance 
of ranking (Rec. 14), developmental 
reading (Rec. 16), tuition-free summer 
schools (Rec. 17), offering a third and 
fourth year of languages (Rec. 18), sci- 
ence courses (Rec. 19), homerooms 
(Rec. 20), a problems-oriented 12th 
grade social studies (Rec. 21). Surely, 
all of these sound reasonable. 

With what in the Conant Report, then, 
do we fundamentally disagree? 

First of all, the Report conceives the 
vital matters of curriculum as quantita- 
tive. For instance, for the academically 
talented 15 to 20 percent, the Report 
strongly recommends as a minimum 
“Four years of mathematics, four years 
of one foreign language, three years of 
science, in addition to the required four 
years of English and three years of 
social studies; a total of eighteen courses 
with homework to be taken in four years. 
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Ole Sand and Elaine Cook, CONSULTING EDITORS 


. . . and these outstanding first volumes 


Spurs to Creative 


Teaching 
By LAURA ZIRBES, Professor Emeritus, The 


Ohio State University. Although this is her first 
book, Dr. Zirbes has long been an outstanding 
contributor to educational literature. Her close 
identification with “creative teaching” insures in 
this presentation a timely and personal commit- 
ment. 100 pages, $5.75 


Getting Down to 
Cases: 


A Problems Approach 
to Educational Philosophizing 


By ROBERT L. BRACKENBURY, University of 
Southern California, with a Foreword by John S. 
Brubacher. Employs the inductive or case ap- 
proach. Each chapter deals with some crucial 
problem, such as discipline, democracy and the 
teaching of controversial issues, the gifted, and 
social stratification. Each chapter has three 
parts: a problematic situation, possible solu- 
tions, and analyses of solutions. 217 pages, $4.00 


Father to the Child 


Case Studies of the Experiences of 
a Male Teacher with Young Children 


By EVERETT S. OSTROVSKY, Queens College. 
Cases drawn from the “real lives of real people” 
fortify the renewed conviction that many young 
men are beginning to feel—that they, too, are 
needed as teachers of small children. 

200 pages, $3.75 
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The Child’s World 


His Social Perception 


By FRANK J. ESTVAN, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and ELIZABETH ESTVAN. Discusses why 
it is important to know about children’s social 
perception, how elementary school children per- 
ceive common life situations, how various groups 
of children differ, and what conclusions are war- 
ranted regarding children’s social perception. 
In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Individualized Reading 


By JEANETTE VEATCH, University of Illinois. 
Emphasizes the ways of managing a classroom 
during a reading period. The book describes, 
explains, and supports an individualized reading 
program, and presents examples of individualized 
reading in action. 


In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Ne a! 
Fives at School 
By ELEANORA MOORE, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Focuses attention on how schools may 
improve programs of group experience for five- 
year-olds of varying backgrounds in different 
school communities. 


In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Send for your on-approval copy today 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Educational Division 


210 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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hours of homework each week.” 





mended minimum program.” 





learnings. 


“OUR ABC’s’’—CURSIVE 





Essential for Teaching Better Handwriting 


With these two new books it’s remarkably easy to 
help your students quickly improve their handwriting. 
Each shows, step by step, the correct and easy way 
to form both letters and numbers. And each letter 
of the alphabet is clearly illustrated and charted 
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This program will require at least fifteen 


Report continues, “Many academically 
talented pupils may wish to study a 
second foreign language or an additional 
course in social studies. Since such stu- 
dents are capable of handling twenty or 
more courses, these additional academic 
courses may be added to the recom- 


The Report assumes, without ques- 
tioning, that proliferation of many sub- 
jects is better than concentration upon 
fewer, that four of something is neces- 
sarily better than two or three, that 
twenty or more courses during the high 
school years are better than sixteen, that 
a seven or eight period day is better than 
one with a block of time for a core, that 
fifteen hours of homework of undefined 
quality (“hard work” ) is necessarily bet- 
ter than any other family or community 


for ready reference and constant improvement. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are combined with 
the correct visualization of each letter to achieve 
better writing. And ample space is provided to 
make and score your own or pupils’ efforts. 


Almost completely neglected is the 
crux of the curriculum problem: what 
goes on within the courses. Untouched 
is the vital matter of the meaningfulness 
of the learning experiences to the young 
person. Unexamined is the quality of the 
learning. Thus the report repeatedly 
deals with the shadow, not the sub- 
stance, of the curriculum. 

Sometimes the Report is frankly super- 
ficial. The adequacy of general educa- 
tion for all is judged by “adequate” 
instruction in English composition, “ad- 
equate” instruction in social studies and, 
in required subjects, students grouped 
by ability. There are no other tests of 


~ the adequacy of general education, de- 


spite the libraries written on its charac- 
teristics. And how is the meaning of 
“adequate” judged? As to English com- 
position, “First was the work load of 
the individual English teacher” (again 
the quantitative reliance). “Second was 


Two NEW Books for the second of the “THREE R’s” 


“OUR PRINT LETTERS’—MANUSCRIPT 





SEND TODAY for these helpful new 


THE 
books. Each has 64 pages and cover. 
por Rlur Size 64x 8. Three copies, $1.00 each, 
COMPANY postpaid; single copy, $1.25 each, post- 


paid. 


Dept. EL, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 











the attitude of the English teachers to- 
ward the importance of English com- 
position.” Nowhere was “adequate” re- 
lated to the meaningful experiences of 
students in writing about personal and 
social problems and insights. The gen- 
eral test for studies 
turns out to be “three years.” 

What seems to have happened is that 


education social 


a gifted and good man has visited some 


American high schools, including “in 


many cases, a visit to one or more 
classes,” and has recommended particu- 
larly for the academically talented a pro- 
gram which reflects his own cultural 
background and life experiences. Dr. 
Conant is eminent scientist who 
knows the complexities of higher mathe- 
matics. To him it is self-evident that the 
policy to be adopted to serve as “a 
guide” to the counselors of the talented 


should include four years of mathematics 


an 


and three years of science. So self-evident 
is this that nowhere in the Report is the 
all but required extensive mathematics 
and science program for the talented 
specifically supported, save by one refer- 
ence to vocational uses of the sciences. 
Yet other gifted and good men regard 
four years of social studies (not recom- 
mended as a minimum by the Report ) 
and four years of the varied arts (not 
recommended as a minimum by the Re- 
port) as at least as defensible as a mini- 
mum for the talented, if the standard is 
to be quantitative. 

Dr. Conant was U.S. High Commis- 
sioner, then U.S. Ambassador to West 
Germany. To him it is clear that guid- 
ance should “strongly recommend” to 
the academically talented “four years of 
one foreign language.” His first defense 
of the proposal is that mastery of a 
foreign language is “an educational ex- 
perience of the first importance.” Yet 


just what are the educational experi- 
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ences of first importance? Such a defense 
only reiterates the point on which men 
of equally good will are debating. 
James B. Conant and his staff have 
prepared an earnest and_ provocative 
contribution to the Great Debate. A 
scholar of Dr. Conant’s quality knows 
that his inquiry has human and scholarly 
limitations as well as deep insights. Let 
us hope that the razzle dazzle of public- 
ity which has surrounded the Report will 
not result in the Twenty One Recom- 
mendations (however useful many will 
mistaken for the Ten 


prove) being 


Commandments. 

—Reviewed by Wi11aAM Van Tix, 
chairman, Department of Secondary 
Education, New York University, New 
York. 


‘Personnel Research Frontiers. By 
Cecil £. Goode. Chicago: Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1958. 176 pages. 


This book reports a study conducted 
by the Public Personnel Association with 
the financial help of the Ford Founda- 
tion. The purpose of the study was to 
“find out the extent of inquiries into 
human problems of organized effort.” A 
survey of personnel and human relations 
research throughout the United States 
and Canada was conducted, both by 
questionnaire and by personal interview. 
A group of noted social scientists and 
government officials acted as an advisory 
committee. 

“Personnel research,” says Mr. Goode, 
“includes all efforts that are 
aimed at improving worker productivity, 


research 


satisfaction, and service.” 

To an educator, the report is both in- 
teresting and puzzling; interesting in 
that it presents a good deal of significant 
data that has marginal, if not direct ap- 
plication to education; puzzling in that 
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representatives of the educational profes- 
sion are so conspicuous by their ab- 
sence! 

As a member of the profession, the 
reviewer is under the impression that 
educators, both collectively and individ- 
ually, are vitally concerned with person- 
nel research. Yet of the 185 individuals 
interviewed by the director of the study, 
only two are listed as “educators.” It is 
quite possible, of course, that many of 
the 62 psychologists interviewed were 
educational psychologists. Yet the list- 
ing of personnel research facilities that 
cooperated in the survey includes only 
one educational psychology department, 
and the only school or college of educa- 
tion listed is Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The American Council 
on Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association are the only professional 
education organizations listed, whereas 
one might expect to find listed such or- 
ganizations as the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. One can only conclude that the 
research being 


amount of personnel 


conducted by educators and educational 


Expectations 
(Continued from page 505) 

In relation to this, the teachers also 
strongly reacted to the question: 

If a choice had to be made, should the 
supervisor work most with: 

Weak teachers to help them improve 

Strong teachers to advance education 

Any teacher interested in working with 
the supervisor 

Every teacher regardless of interest or 
not in working with the supervisor. 

Twenty-nine chose “any teacher inter- 
ested in working with the supervisor.” | 
felt reassured by the responses. 
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organizations is rather insignificant; that 
such research was covered by this sur- 
vey but is not clearly identified with 
education; or that the survey was not 
adequate. The reader is invited to look at 
the report and decide for himself which 
conclusion is indicated. 

The report includes a chapter on each 
of the following topics: personnel re- 
search in a scientific age; facilities for 
personnel research; current personnel re- 
search efforts; scanty attention to the 
personnel problems of government; and 
personnel research needs of the future. 
[t also includes a rather comprehensive 
and well-annotated, selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

[It is to be hoped that the report of this 
investigation will be studied by edu- 
cators. If, as implied, the educational 
profession is not adequately represented 
in the nation’s personnel research ef- 
forts, it is also to be hoped that the ap- 
propriate people within the profession 
will do something to correct the de- 
ficiency. 

—Reviewed by Henry L. IsAKsEN, 
associate professor of education, Boston 
University, Massachusetts. 


Even if one concludes that here is a 
rare group of teachers who coincidentally 
shared their supervisor's values without 
being influenced by the supervisor's 
stvle of operating, it was comforting to 
learn how much we seemingly agreed 
about the kind of leadership to be ex- 
pected from supervision. Regardless of 
who influences whom, the evaluation 
gave me not conclusions so much as 
peace of mind and fresh energy for the 
work ahead—meeting mutual expecta- 
tions for dynamic leadership through 


supervisory services. 
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Adjustment, Through Administrative Arrange- 
ments (Symposium), C. Glen Hass, Nov. 77 

Adjustment, Through Curricular Offerings 
(Symposium ), Kimball Wiles, Nov. 81 

Adjustment, Through Guidance and_ Special 
Services (Symposium), Arthur W. Combs, 
Nov. 89 

Adjustment, Through Ways of Teaching (Sym- 
posium), Joyce Cooper, Nov. 85 

Ahrens, Maurice R., Nov. 75 

Alberty, Harold B., Feb. 309 

Alexander, William M., Feb. 268, May 466 

Ambrose, Edna V., Apr. 415 
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Jan. 201 

Approach to Evaluation of Supervisory Prac- 
tices, An, Thomas R. Landry, Beverly White, 
Harold T. Perry, Charles J. Gilbert, and 
Jane Franseth, May 485 

Approach to the Teaching of Reading, An, 
(Letter), Sarah E. Goodhue, Dec. 196 

Arts and Intellectual Development, The, Paul 
R. Klohr, Dec. 186 

ASCD Executive Secretary (Announcement ), 
William M. Alexander, May 466 


(Theme ), 


As We Look Toward Christmas, J. Paul 
Leonard, Dec. 183 
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Baymur, Fuat, Jan. 214 
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Bills, Robert E., Oct. 17 
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Brown, Alma, Mar. 346 
Byrne, Charles D., Oct. 61 
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Apr. 443 
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Samuel Tenenbaum, Feb. 296 

Carmichael, Bennie, Mar. 342 


Challenge to Leadership, A, Laura Zirbes, 
Nov. 93 

Christmas Is Near (Poem), Panos D. Bardis, 
Dec. 175 

Chung, Kyung Cho, Jan. 214 

Cleary, Florence D., Dec. 176 

Combs, Arthur W., Oct. 21, Nov. 89 

Comparative Education: Professional Grape- 


nuts? Marion Edman, Apr. 398 
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Soviet Education, A, George Z. F. Bereday, 
Jan. 215 

Comprehensive High School Studies Learning, 

A, Jean Fair, Mar. 351] 
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Conservation and Survival, Elizabeth B. Hone, 
Oct. 34 

Consider Your Feet (Poem), Evelyn M. Ford, 
Dec. 150 

Coon, Herbert L., Feb. 275 

Cooper, Joyce, Nov. 85 

Cooperative Action for Curriculum Improve- 
ment (Editorial), William M. Alexander, 
Feb. 268 

Core Programs and the Talented, 
Alberty, Feb. 309 

Cottrell, Martha J., May 493 

Counts, George S., Nov. 128 

Cox, Johnnye V., May 467 

Culmsee, Carlton, Jan. 243 

Cultural Values and Learning in Afghanistan, 
Kenneth D. Wann, Apr. 434 

Cultural Values and Learning in Japan, Edna 
V. Ambrose, Apr. 415 

Cultural Values and Learning in 
Eunice $. Matthew, Apr. 419 

Curriculum and Survival (Theme), Oct. 1 
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Harold B. 
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117, 188, 251, 318, 377, 447, 5138 
Curriculum for Delinquency, A, Fred T. Wil- 
helms, Feb. 303 
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Curriculum Planning for Continuity in Learning 
(Theme), Feb. 265 
Curriculum Research, Alexander 
12). 192. 255. SIS. S63. 455; 5] 


Frazier, 49, 


Deam, Calvin W., Apr. 461 

Denemark, George W., Nov. 66 

DeVault, M. Vere, Mar. 383 

Developing Openness for New 
Clarence Fielstra, Dec. 151 

Developing Our Full Human Potential (Edi- 
torial), Alice Miel, Oct. 2 

Development of Education in Nepal, Hugh B. 
Wood, Apr. 429 

Dice, Kathryn L., Dec. 169 

Dilemma of a Status Leader, 
May 492 

Does Supervision Pay? Madeline Tripp, May 
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Do Schools Have a Role in Adjustment? George 
W. Denemark, Nov. 66 


Experience, 


Kimball Wiles, 


Edelfelt, Roy A., Dec. 192 

Edman, Marion, Apr. 398 

Educating Supervisors in Changing Concepts, 
Johnnye V. Cox, May 467 

Education and Adjustment (Theme), Nov. 65 

Education and Intellectual Development ( Edi- 

torial), Robert R. Leeper, Dec. 138 
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Education and Intellectual 
(Theme), Dec. 137 

Education for All, Gertrude M. Lewis, Jan. 206 

Educators from Other Lands Look at American 
Education, Yoobha Songsiri, Sigrid Gaask- 


jenn, Masako Shoji, Fuat Baymur, Kyung 
Cho Chung, Jan. 211 
Education in India, Gordon N. Mackenzie, 


Apr. 425 
Education: Some Present Needs for Future 
Excellence, Arthur W. Foshay, Dec. 139 
English, Marvin E., Apr. 455 
Erickson, Kenneth A., Feb. 279 
Expectations for Leadership, 
May 503 


Fisher, 


Helen 


Fair, Jean, Mar. 351 

Feris, Frances F., Dec. 165 

Fielstra, Clarence, Dec. 151, May 517 

Fisher, Helen, May 503 

Ford, Evelyn M., Dec. 150 

Foshay, Arthur W., Dec. 139 

Franseth, Jane, May 485 

Frazier, Alexander, 49, 121, 
383, 455, 517 

From the Editor, Robert R. Leeper, Oct. 64, 
Nov. 136 


192, 255, 319, 


Gaaskjenn, Sigrid, Jan. 212 

Garrison, Jesse, Nov. 13] 

Garry, Ralph, Apr. 461 

General Education—for What? Earl S. 
son, Nov. 97 

Getting Started on a Curriculum Research 
Project, Roy A. Edelfelt and Richard Spencer, 
Dec. 192 

Gibson, Robert E., Apr. 409 

Gilbert, Charles J., May 485 

Giles, Harry H., Oct. 27 

Gill, Margaret, Mar. 355, May 466 

Goethals, George W., May 472 

Goldberg, Miriam L., Nov. 121 

Goodhue, Sarah E., Dec. 196 

Goodlad, John I., Jan. 228 

Gulliver and Other Under-Achievers, Fred T. 
Wilhelms, Mar. 369 


John- 


Halverson, Paul M., Feb. 323 

Hamalainen, Arthur E., Feb. 271 

Hass, C. Glen, Nov. 77 

Hilson, Helen Heacock, Feb. 319 

Hone, Elizabeth B., Oct. 34 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Feb. 266 

Hormann, Bernhard L., Apr. 403 

How Children and Youth Learn 
Harry W. Sartain, Dec. 155 

How Do Schools Work on Adjustment? A 
Symposium, Maurice R. Ahrens, editor, Nov. 
75 

How Good Are Our Schools? Wilbur A. Yauch, 
Jan. 202 

How We Work on Developing Value Judg- 
ments, Nelle Morris, Jeanne Orr, Margaret 
Willis, Jan. 224 

How Well Are They Learning? Warren A. 
Ketcham and Rondeau G. Laffitte, Jr., Mar. 
337 

Hunnicutt, C. W., Mar. 330 

Hurd, Paul DeH., Oct. 13 


To Study, 
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Impact of Scholarship Awards, Robert J. Swan, 
Feb. 282 

Importance of Educationists, 
Wilhelms, May 507 

Importance of People, The, Fred T. Wilhelms, 
39, 107, 183, 243, 303, 369, 437, 507 

Individualized Reading in First Grade, Helen 
Heacock Hilson and Glenn G. Thomas, Feb. 
319 

Integration in Hawaii's Schools, Bernhard L. 
Hormann and Lawrence M. Kasdon, Apr. 403 

Integrative Factor in Continuity, The (Edito- 
rial), L. Thomas Hopkins, Feb. 266 

Intraclass Grouping Practices in Elementary 
Classrooms, M. Vere DeVault and Beeman 
N. Phillips, Mar. 383 
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Daisy M., May 517 
Jones, Lloid B., Feb. 323 


Johnson, Earl S., Nov. 97 


Karpas, Melvin R., Dec. 198 

Kasdon, Lawrence M., Apr. 403 

Ketcham, Warren A., Mar. 337 

Kindergarten and First Grade Programs for 
Today, Patsy Montague, Feb. 292 
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443, 509 
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_ 
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Robert W. Ridgway, Jan. 255 
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Learning about Individualized Teaching, Alma 
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Research, Bennie Carmichael and David 
Turney, Mar. 342 
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tive, George D. Spindler, Apr. 394 

Learning in Other Cultures (Theme), Apr. 393 

Learning More About Learning (Theme), 
Mar. 329 

Learning Theory and Teaching Practice, Henry 
Clay Lindgren, Mar. 333 

Leavitt, Howard B., 61, 131, 
387, 461, 521 

Leeper, Robert R., Oct. 64, Nov. 136, Dec. 138 

Leonard, J. Paul, Dec. 183 

Letters to the Editor, 127, 128, 196 

Lewis, Gertrude M., Jan. 206 

Lindgren, Henry Clay, Mar. 333 

Long Hot Summer, The, Fred T. 
Oct. 39 

Look at Secondary Education Methods Courses, 

A, Margaret Gill, Mar. 355 
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Mackenzie, Gordon N., Apr. 425 
Mathews, Chester O., May 475 
Matthew, Eunice S., Apr. 419 
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Miel, Alice, Oct. 2 

Montague, Patsy, Feb. 292 

Moons and Missiles and What 
Fred T. Wilhelms, Oct. 7 

Morris, Nelle, Jan. 224 

Moving Forward in Teacher Education, John 
I. Goodlad, Jan. 228 


To Do Now? 


National Defense Education Act, Paul R. 
Klohr, Jan. 249 

New National Program, A, Paul R. Klohr, 
Oct. 45 


Orr, Jeanne, Jan. 224 
Our Best Defense, Robert E. Bills, Oct. 17 


Parker, Elizabeth, Mar. 362 

Passow, Harry A., Nov. 121 

People Are Not Things, W. Carson Ryan, Nov. 
72 

Permenter, John A., May 480 

Perry, Harold T., May 485 

Phillips, Beeman N., Mar. 383 

Phillips, Gene, Apr. 461 

Pressures Affect the High School Curriculum, 
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J. Cottrell, May 493 

Program of Cross-Cultural Education, A, Robert 
E. Gibson, Apr. 409 

Proudfoot, Blenda, May 517 

Psychologist Looks at Some Aspects of Helping, 
A, George W. Goethals, May 472 


Renfield, Richard L., Nov. 127 

Response to a Soviet Review, George S. Counts, 
Nov. 128 

Ridgway, Robert W., Jan. 255 

Rogers, Carl R., Jan. 232 
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visor, Norman Ziff, May 500 
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Sample Studies in Supervision, Blenda Proud- 
foot, Clarence Fielstra, and Daisy M. Jones, 
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Sartain, Harry W., Dec. 155 

Satellites, Rockets, Missiles: Their Meaning 
for Education, Willard B. Spalding, Oct. 4 

Scheme of Things, The (Poem), Irving Kohn, 
May 499 

School Library and the Changing Curriculum, 
The, Florence D. Cleary, Dec. 176 

Science Literacy: Its Meaning for American 
Schools, Paul DeH. Hurd, Oct. 13 

Seeing Is Behaving, Arthur W. Combs, Oct. 21 

Self Improvement of Supervisors, Chester O. 
Mathews, May 475 

Shane, Harold G., Dec. 161 

Shoji, Masako, Jan. 213 


Significant Books in Review, Howard B. 
Leavitt, 61, 131, 198, 259, 323, 387, 461, 
521 


Significant Learning: In Therapy and In Educa- 
tion, Carl R. Rogers, Jan. 232 
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Social Learning in a Free Society, H. Harry 
Giles, Oct. 27 

Some Current Proposals and Their Meaning, 
Arthur E. Hamalainen, Feb. 271 

Songsiri, Yoobha (Mrs.), Jan. 211 

Soviet Commentaries on Two American Books, 
Richard L. Renfield, Nov. 127 

Spalding, Willard B., Oct. 4 

Spencer, Richard, Dec. 192 

Spindler, George D., Apr. 394 

Strength of American Public Education, The, 
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Swan, Robert J., Feb. 282 
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Teaching Is a Many-Splendored Thing, Hilda 
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Tenenbaum, Samuel, Feb. 296 

Thomas, Glenn G., Feb. 319 

Through Bamboo Leaves, 
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To Thine Own Self, Fred T. 
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Tripp, Madeline, May 489 
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Unmet Needs of High School Students, L. 
Kathryn Dice, Dec. 169 
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Wann, Kenneth D., Apr. 434 

We'd Like To Comment On Our Own Educa- 
tion, Frances F. Feris and Students, Dec. 165 
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Who Does What in Instructional Supervision? 
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